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RITISH ASSOCIATION for the 
ADVANCEMENT of SCIENCE, 
22, ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W. 


@ REPORT for 1880 (SWANSEA MEETING) is now ready, and will 
a cupplled as follows :— 


To Members, gratis and carriage paid. 
ToA i at the S Meeting, 16s.; if sent by post, 1s. additional. 
To the Public, through Mr. John Murray or any Bookseller, 24s. 


J. E. H. GORDON, Assistant Secretary. 


(THE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 


WATER-COLOURS., 








THE WINTER EXHIBITION, including s Loan goa of Works by 
oy late Sone Dodgson, is NOW OPEN, PALL M EAST, 
0 till 5 srk D. —4 cote. 


PIANOVER GALLERY, 47, . New Bond- 


; entrance from Maddox-street, _Now OPEN, the WINTER 
EXHIBITION of OIL {PAINTINGS by English Artists, and of Original 
Drawings and Sketches published in Punch. ee he at dusk. 


QGOcreTyY of BRITISH ARTISTS. 


WINTER EXHIBITION, NOW “OPEN, from 10 to 5 daily, at the 
SUFFOLK STREET GALLERIES, PALL MALL EAST. 








THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY PRESS SERIES. 
Now ready, in 8vo, price 12s. 6d., cloth. 


FAUST. From the German of GorTHE. 
By THos. E. WEBB, LL.D., one of Her Majesty’s Counsel ; some- 


time Fellow of Trinity Cotlege, now Regius Professor of Laws and Public 
Orator in the University of Dublin. 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
Dublin: HopGes, FosTer, & Fi@ais, 





A COMPANION TO TENNYSON’S POEMS. 


Just petted, < crown 8vo, with Steel Engravings of the Earliest Portrait 
of Tennyson (and Somersby Cross), price 6s. 


ALFRED TENNYSON: his LIFE and 


WORKS. By WALTER E. WACE. Contains the fullest ¥ “a the 
Poet yet 4, an Account of his Works my their Reception, Explana- 
tion of Obscure Passages, Parallel Passages, Alterations, Bibliography, 


&ce., &e. 
Edinburgh : MACNIVEN & WALLACE. 





Will shortly be published, demy 8vo, price 4s. 6d, 


VIVISECTION, Scientifically and Ethically 


considered. In Prize Essuys. By JAMES MACAULAY, A.M., M.D., 
¥.R.8.E.; Rev. BREWIN GRANT, B.A., Vicar of St. Paul’s, Bethnal- 
ABIATHUR WALL, "LELGP-E., Member of the Royal 
Ce 


London : MARSHALL, JAPP, & Co., 17, Holborn-viaduct, E.C. 





THOS. ROBERTS, Secretary. 


QGocieTy of BIBLICALARCHAEOLOGY. 


No Meeting of the Society will be hel held on January 4th, 1881, the ANNI- 
VERSARY MEETING having been POSTPONED until JANUARY —_. 
when the usual business will be t 








TENTH THOUSAND—will be ready at CHRISTMAS. 
Now ready, in demy 4to, cloth, 8s., post-free, 


EBREW and GREEK LEXICONS, 


containing every Word in the 
Renderings ; also a Treatise on the 





and a C 
Mr. THEO, G, PINCHES will be read on a ** NE WLY DISCOVERED t 13" t 
” 
of EARLY BABYLONIAN KINGS, W. HARRY RYLANDS, Sec. 


RAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS 
in MIDDLE and HIGHER SCHOOLS for GIBLS, 
SKINNER STREET, BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 

The NEXT TERM will begin JANUARY 19TH. New — will be 
admitted to po Lower Division only. oy” of 


—_— be JANUARY 8TH to the Secretary, Miss BROUGH, 
1, Queen-street, Brompton. 


Ros ARTILLERY. — Rev. C. B. 


a M.A., is able to ons to CANDIDATES for WOOLWICH 
id, Home life. Numbers 














sutehy Ey ttmitods Addeens, 12, Queen p tive 


ARIS.—To Art Students.—A STUDIO 


for LADIES havin; ed by the eminent and 
Artist M. LEO! 








QWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


The LENT TERM begins on TUESDAY, JANUARY pay New Students 
‘will be admitted on Monday, the 10th, from 11 A.M. PM. 


recently been open 
GLAIZE, of 95, Rue de Vaugirard, near the 
ee Madame LEVASSEUR, Directrice of an excellent and commo- 
dious my my = ob for Bone | Ladies, within easy walking distance of the 
Atelier, jaes Students that she can offer them a COMFORT- 
ABLE HO Spor GOOD OARD on moderate terms, close to omnibus and 
tram.—For terms apply, Madame LEVASSEUR, 333, Rue de Vaugirard. 





must not be under —— years of age, and those ob Bixton will be 
wired to present themselves on Tuesday, the ilth, at 10.30 a.m., for 
Examination in English, Arithmetic, and the Elements of Latin, 

The Courses of Study are — to the requirements of Candidates for 
the Arts and a a of the University of London. The Junior 
Classical Classes mence after Christmas to Read the Books set for 
Matriculation in June 168 i. J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 


A B8INGDON SCHOOL, Berks.—The new 


buildings give further accommodation. BOYS prepared i 
modern subjects as well as for the Universities, where the School has valuable 
Scholarships. TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS are now open to Boys 
entering in January. A Scholar’s total expenses average £35 per annum.— 
Apply to Rev. E, SuMMERS, Head Master. 


BRIGHTON COLLEGE. 


The NEXT TERM will aera | on TUESDAY, 25TH JANUARY, _ 
F. W. MADDEN, M.R.A.S., 


py BRIDGE WELLS. — WARBERRY 


Oy) a Park.—PREPARATION for the PUBLIC 
UNIVERSITIES, under the Rev. T. R. R, STEBBING, — 
pana Follon and Tutor of Worcester College, Oxford, First and Seco: 
, -h + First Class in Law and Modern History. Fees from aD to 
uineas. 














Ms. W. DINZEY BURTON receives as 


BOARDERS YOUNG GENTLEMEN, Students from India, the 
Colonies, or the Provinces, who require a Home in Town while preparing 
for professional or public life. High-class references. Terms on application. 


-—39, Ampthill-square, N.W. 
A LADY offers a pleasant HOME to 
one or two YOUNG LADIES, to share J educational advantages 
with two others. Highest d.—Address Miss MOSLEY, 
Combe Down, Bath. 


PPING FOREST. analien the centre of the 


land lately thrown open to the public, a well-established SCHOOL 
offers a comfortable HOME and sound TRAINING Fiagegound and 
Cricket-field. Cows kept. Pupils pass the College of *, Cambridge 


. aud London Matriculation.—G, F, H. SYKES, B.A., "Forest leon, 
Woodford. 


Bors PREPARED for the ENTRANCE 


and SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS at RUGBY and the other 
cut ee Terms, &c., apply to R. F. E. BUSH, Esq., n- 














oR SALE.—A Collection of Peruvian 


POTTERY from Ancient Tombs, duplicates from Charterhouse 
Museum. About Thirty-four Specimens, many very fine. The locality can 
be given in most cases. Price 18 Guineas.—Apply to the CURATOR, Charter- 
house, Godalming. 





TCHINGS. — AMATEURS who ¥ would 

like to CONTRIBUTE occasionally to a MONTHLY PUBLICATION 

of AMATEUR ETCHINGS are invited to communicate with Mr. W. H. 
MAY, Dorset-road, Merton, 8.W. 





AINT PAUL’S SCHOOL. — About 


TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded next Term,—For 
information, address CLERK TO GOVERNORS, Mercers’ Hall, E.C. 


[HE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


531, OXFORD OTREET, LONDON, W.C, 





jumismatical, Royal Geogra 
Facsimiles of Medals and Coins, Ancient MSS., Paintings, Drawings, 
Sketches, Views and Portraits from Nature, &c. 
The Woodbury Process is utilised for fact 


f Art 
Portraits, &c., where mounting is not an i action, roo isa pam method of 
Illustration where quantities are requi: 


* \Aderduuib and tapedinee eagle te the Mienegen 
AUTOTYPE is especially adapted for REPRODUCTION of WORKS of ot 





True 
r REVERSED INDEX to _ ** ANALYTICAL CONCORD- 
rm E” (42s.). By RoBERT Youne, LL. 
Edinburgh : 


G. A. YOUNG & Co., 81, attinibsebil and all Booksellers, 





A NEW WORK BY DR. BAYNE. 


TWO GREAT ENGLISHWOMEN: 
MRS. BROWNING anp CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 
With an Essay on Mopern Porter. 

By PETER BAYNE, M.A., LL.D. 

Crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. , 
London: Jamus CuarKe & Co., 13 & 14, Fleet-street, B.C, 





Post 8vo, pp. 216, price 6s. 


THE SPIRIT OF NATURE. 
By H. BELLYSE BAILDON, B.A. Cantab. 


“He (Mr. Baildon} writes with so much verve, with such an exquisite 
appreciation of the beauty of nature, with such —s — 
often with such genuine es ofa A t-4 Academy. 

“ This is one of the most we have for a long time met 
with, Itis ie — tutlont, bs ut on can be for its charming 
style and h '— Dublin 

“Mr. Belton! 7 ae form a ee, and an Eaatiee volume, It is rich 
in the fruit of a lov: says forme of nature, a study which the author has 
evidently prosecuted, not fo in the laboratory and with the > microscope, 
but by first-hand observation of her quiet spots and secret way 

"Modern Review. 
London ; J. & A, CHURCHILL, 11, New Burlington-street. 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR. Price 5s. 


MORNING CLOUDS: being divers Poems. 


“* Mr. Baildon possesses originality—a rare gift in these a 7 
“ The ,, Child of Shame’ and ‘ Two Friends’ are worthy a at 
‘ic. 


his best.”. 
“The: author of * Rosamond’ is a true The wealth of thought, fresh- 
marked his earlier Lipo de 


ness of f , and beauty of diction wh “ee 
in * Mornin; g Clouds’ in a richer form and with amore 
Edi ily Review. 
Edinburgh : DAvip DOUGLAS. 
London : Hamitton, ADAMS, & Co. 





Also. Price 5s. 


ROSAMOND: a Tragic Drama. 


*** Rosamond’ is a drama of really considerable merit. This is not the 
Gothic Rosamond we is a woman more like 
need s “Mary Stuart” or the Lucretia Borgia’ \. Baildon's 


ad belongs to much purer, move erystalline, ope of her ie. ‘ 
London : LONGMANS & Co. 


HE J MUSIOAL TIMES for JANUARY 








ART, possessing a wide range of monochromic ex pression, and 
with fidelity the Artist’s touch. ‘i 

JUST PUBLISHED on India, two sizes, 42s. and 21s., ** = unto these 
Yellow Sands,” after the painting by Walter Field, Esq bited at the 
Royal Academy, 1878, the Paris Universal Panibitias, 187% 1879, This fine 
Autotype combines the merits of an omnis with complete fidelity to the 
artist’s touch, Mr. Field having p expressly for 
Autotype. 

Will be ready in January, Auto Reproductions of Twelve Drawi' 
and Paintings by P. G. Hamerton « 4 ~ 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY 
Displays a noble Collection of i ore of the OLD MASTERS, and many 
interesting exemples of MODERN ART. To adorn a Home with 4 
Photographic Masterpieces, ponent of the greatest Masters, old and ne: 


may be seen, by a visit to the AUTOTYPE GALLERY, to be a matter of 
cost. Admission free. 


Cai e of the Com 's Publications, 138 six 
—- as a . pages, pence, free by 








post. 
Director of the W . WYER, 
General Manager, W. 8. BIRD. mentees 





the egy A by Dr. Hueffer—The Father of 

the Mo ‘Great Composers: Sch a 

H. ye ey etn a mtn he Surplus—Crystal Palace, 

and ton Aqi jum Concerts— 

Saab News—Correspondence, &c. Price 3d. ; — 4d, "len 
» 48.5 ing postage. 


+ Mente ae opular 








r | \HE MUSICAL TIMES for JANUARY 
contains :—** The Watchword :” a New Part-Song, by CIRO PINSUTI. 
Price, separately, 14d. 


London : NOVELLA, a & Co. 1, Berners-street, W., and 80 and 81, 
street, EC, 





OME GENTLEMEN of Culture and 
Positi ** ENCYCLOPAE’ 

BuITANMICA * more In acordanoe with the pf g Pa a ey | ort 

ry and Language.—Those willing to Contribute, address 

M. Ti hay May's, 1, Piccadilly. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


For JANUARY, 1881. Price 2s. 6d. 
THE DAWN of a REVOLUTIONARY EPOCH. By H. M, HYNDMAN. 
THE CRISIS in IRELAND. 
(1) THE HISTORICAL CLAIMS of TENANT RIGHT. By F. SEEBOHM. 
(2) THE PRESENT ANARCHY. By E. D. J. WILSON. 
(3) THE THREE “F's.” By the Right Hon. LORD DE VESCI. 
THE HIGH COURT of JUSTICE. By the Hon. Mr. Justice STEPHEN. 


A GLIMPSE at NEWFOUNDLAND. By the Right Hon. the EARL of 
DUNRAVEN, 


A DAY with a WAR BALLOON. By Captain,ELSDALE, R.E. 
THE EXHIBITING of PICTURES. By T. VILLIERS LISTER. 

A CENSUS of RELIGIONS. By the Right Hon. J, G. HUBBARD, M.P. 
PENNY FICTION. By JAMES PAYN, 

THE RELIGION of ZOROASTER. By Professor MONIER WILLIAMS, C.I.E. 


THE BASUTOS and the CONSTITUTION of the CAPE of GOOD HOPE, 
By Sir BARTLE FRERE, Bart. 


London: C. KEGAN PAUL & Co. 





Just published, 3s., post-free, 12s, per Annum. 


MIND: 


A Quarterly Review of PSYCHOLOGY and PHILOSOPHY. 
JANUARY, 1881, 
CONTENTS. 
ILLUSIONS of INTROSPECTION. SULLY. 
OUR CONTROL of SPACE and TIME. VENN. 
RENOUVIER’S PHILOSOPHY. SHADWORTH Hopa@son. 
THE SUMMUM BONUM. D. G, THOMPSON. 


REPLIES to CRITICISMS on “*THE DATA of ETHICS.” 
SPENCER. 


NOTES, NOTICES, &c. 


WILLIAMS & NorGATE, 14, Henrletta-street, oa, London ; 
and 2, South Frederick-street, Edinburg’ 


HERBERT 





Price Half-a-Crown. 


THE MODERN REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR NO. V., JANUARY, 1881. 
i. THE PROPHECIES of ISAIAH.—I, By Prof. J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, 
M.A, 





%. GRAECIA REDIVIVA. By E. M. GELDART, M.A. 
3. FINAL CAUSES. By Grorae HENSLOW, M.A., F.G.S, 


4, THE OBLIGATIONS of DOCTRINAL SUBSCRIPTION : a Discussion, 
By H. W. CROsSKEY, F.G.8., CHARLES VOYSEY, M.A., GEORGE 
SARSON, M.A., &e. 


6. JOHN MILTON. By HERBERT NEW. 
6. WHAT would the ATHEIST HAVE? By J. PAGE Hoprrs. 
7. FACTS and FANCIES about FAUST.—II, By H. Scuiitz Witson. 


8. THE ECLECTIC USE of the GOSPEL NARRATIVES, By J. ALLAN- 
SON PICTON, M.A. 


9. AN EPILOGUE. By A. MATHESON. 


10. NOTES and NOTICES, By JOSEPH Woop, R. CROMPTON JONES, 
B.A,, GEORGE ST. CLAIR, &c. 


London: Published for the Proprietors by JAMES CLARKE & Co. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


For JANUARY, 1881, No. DCCLXXXIII. Price 2s. 6d. 








CONTENTS. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHIES. No. I.—BENVENUTO CELLINI. 
THE PRIVATE SECRETARY.—Pakr III, 
BEFORE AND AFTER THE BALLOT. 
THE BISHOP ASTRAY, 


ON SOME OF SHAKESPEARE’S FEMALE See. 
BY ONE WHO HAS PERSONATED THEM,—O: 


THE SEER. 

OUTDOOR SONNETS, 

THE LAND OF GILEAD. 
THE MINISTRY OF MISERY. 


Edinburgh and London: WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS. 








NEW STORIES. 
NOTICE.—The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for JA BUARY, 1881, 
contains the First Parts of Two New Stories 
One entitled— 


A GRAPE from a THORN. By James 


PaYn, Author. of ‘‘ Lost Sir Massingberd,” “ By Proxy,” &c. 


The other— 
OVE the DEBT. 
Author. 


*,* The Stories will be Illustrated by Mr. du Maurier and Mr. W. Small. 
London : SMILH, ELDER, & CO., 15, Waterloo-place. 


By a New 





Now ready (One Shilling), No. 253. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
For JANUARY. 
With Illustrations by GEORGE DU MAURIER and W. SMALL. 
CONTENTS: 


A GRAPE from a THORN. By JAMeS PAYN. (With an Illustration.) 
Chap. I.—On the Road, II.—The Arrival, III.—The Ladies’ Drawing- 
room. IV.—A Visitor. V.—A Map of the Country. 


TO an OLD COAT. (From Béranger.) By F. DoyLx, 
THE MORAL ELEMENT in LITERATURE. 
VAGABONDAGE and PEDESTRIANISM. 
wanes aes Some Passages from Miss Williamson’s Diary. Chapters 
IN the HEART of the HIGHLANDS. 
LOVE the DEBT. (Withan Illustration.) Chap, 1.—Ina Temper. I.— 
Revenge, Ill.—Rev. George Kneeshaw. 
London ; SMITH, ELDER, & Co., 15, Waterloo-place. 





403rd Edition, with Portrait, Is. 64, 


BUTTER’S SPELLING. 


BUTTER'’S READING and SPELLING, in Easy Gradations. 
‘Seventy-second Edition. 1s. 6d. - J 


London ; SDMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. ; aud all Booksellers. 





J 


13, Great Marlborough-street, 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
LIST. 


MY JOURNEY ROUND the 


WORLD ; vii CEYLON, NEW ZEALAND, AUSTRALIA, TORRES STRAITS, 
CHINA, JAP. AN, and the UNITED STATES. By Capt. 5. H. JONES 
PARRY, late Royal Madras Fusileers. 2 vols., 21s. 
‘It is pleasant to follow Captain Jones Parry on his Journey Round the 
World. He is full of life, sparkle, sunlight, and anecdote.”—Graphic. 


AN ACTOR ABROAD; or, Gossip, 


Dramatic, Narrative, and Descriptive : from the RECOLLECTIONS of an 
ACTOR in AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, the SANDWICH ISLANDS, 
CALIFORNIA, NEVADA, CENTRAL AMERICA, and NEW YORK. By 
EDMUND LEATHES. 8vo, 15s, 


MONSIEUR GUIZOT in PRIVATE 


LIFE, (1787—1874.) By hisdaughter, Madame DE WITT. Translated 
by Mrs, SmupsoNn. 1 vol., 8vo, 15s. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and 


BARONETAGE for 1881. Under the Especial Patronage of HER 
MAJESTY. Corrected by the Nobility. Fiftieth Edition. Royal 8vo, 
with the Arms beautifully engraved, 31s. 6d., bound, gilt edges. 


OUR HOLIDAY in the EAST. 


By Mrs, GEORGE SUMNER. Edited by the Rev. G. H. SUMNER, Hon, 
Canon of Winchester, Rector of Vid Alresford, Hants. 8vo, with Ilus. 
trations, 15s, ext w 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
FIXED as FATE. By Mrs. Hous- 


toun, Author of ‘*Recommended to Mercy,” ‘*Twenty Years in the 
Wild West,” &c, 3 vols. 


JEANNETTE. By Mary C. Row- 


SELL, Author of “ Love Loyal,” &c. 3 vols, 
‘* This story is clearly told, and the situations are neither strained nor 
improbable. The author deserves praise for the faithfulness with which she 
portrays life and its ordinary incidents.”—Daily Telegraph. 


GERALDINE and her SUITORS. 


By Mrs. SimPsoN, Author of ** Winnie’ ’s History.” &c. 3 vols. 

** We have great pleasure in this delightful novel. It is 
cheerful and wholesome in tone, it contains several types of character 
which are well drawn, and the interest is well preserved to the end.” 

John Bull. 


LITTLE PANSY. By Mrs. 


RANDOLPH, Author of **Gentianella,” &c. 3 vols. 
“This novel is sure to be popular, It is a most amusing story. Little 
Pansy isa charming creature.”—Sunday Times. 
*** Little Pansy’ will assuredly take precedence of all Mrs. Randolph’s 
works, brilliant as they were. Her characters are thoroughly true to 
nature.”—Court Journal. 


DIMPLETHORPE. By the Author 


of **ST. OLAVE’S,” &c. 3 vols. 

“The study of character which the author proposed to herself is exhibited 
with considerable skill. She describes the better sort of Village people with 
pleasant humour.”— Athenaeum. 

‘** Dimplethorpe’ is a well-written, ingenious. agreeable, and interesting 
story. The characters are naturally drawn.”—St. James's Gazette. 


STRICTLY TIED UP. 3 vols. 


*** Strictly Tied Up’ is entertaining. It A > every sense a novel con- 
ceived in a light and happy vein.”"—dAt 

a4 Strictly ’ Tied , Bn. is a very. —- censtrncted novel, as amusing as it 
is ingenious.”—St. ‘8 Gaze 


THIRD EDITION of ROY and 


VIOLA. By Mrs. FORRESTER, Author of ** Viva,” &c. 3 vols. 
“An admirable tale, told b: one who can vividly describe, and — 
it on, the an , 











’ of modern society.”— 


BERYL FORTESCUE. By Lady 


DurFus HARDY, 3 vols. (Just ready. 


NEW YEAR’S GIFTS. 


Each Work complete in 1 vol., price 5s, (any of which can be had 
separately), elegantly printed and bound, and illustrated by 
Sir J. py MILLAIS, HUNT, LEECH, Ht ed FOSTER, 
TENNIEL, SANDYS, E. HUGHES, SAMBOURN 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 


Of CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR MODERN WORKS. 
Sam Blick’s Nature and Human , Sam Slick’s American Humour. 
Nature. Barbara’s History. By Amelia B. 
John Halifax, Gentleman Edwards. 
The Crescent and the ‘Cross. By = of Irving. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Eliot Warburton. No Chur 
Nathalie. By Miss Kavanagh. Carietian's ‘8 Mistake. By the Author 
A Woman’s Thoughts about of ‘John Halifax.’ 
the Author of | Alec — By George MacDonald, 








Women. By 

* John Halifax.’ 
Adam Graeme. By Mrs. Oliphant. Pr ne By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Sam Slick’s Wise Saws. A Neble Life. By the Author of 
Cardinal Wiseman’s Popes. * John Halifax.’ 
A Life for a Life. By the Author | Dixon’s New America, 

of ‘ John Halifax.’ | Robert Falconer. By George Mac- 
Leigh Hunt’s Old Court Suburb. | Donald, LL.D. 
Margaret and her Bridesmaids. | The Woman’s Kingdom. By the 
Sam Slick’s Old Judge. Author of ‘John Halifax.’ 

By Eliot Warburton. 


Darien. Annals of an — Life. By G. 
Sir B. Burke’s Family Romance. W. Dasent, D.C.L. 
The Laird of Notlaw. By Mrs. | David Elginbrod. By George Mac- 
Oliphant. Donald, LL.D 
The Englishwoman in Italy. A Brave Lady. By the Author of 
Nothing New. By the "Author of| ‘John Halifax 
‘John Halifax. Hannah. By the Author of * John 
Freer’s Life of Jeanne d’Albret. Halifax.’ 


Sam Slick’s Americans at Home. 

Burke’s Romance of the — The Unkind Word. By the Author 

Adéle. By Miss Kavanag of ‘John Halifax.’ 

Studies from Life. By the yo of é Rose in June. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
‘John Halifax.’ My Little Lady. By E. Frances 

Grandmother’s Money. Poynter. 

Jeaffreson’s Book about Doctors. | Pheebe, Junior. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

Mistress and Maid. , BY the Author | Life of Marie — By 


The Valley of a Hundred Fires, 





of * John Halifax Professor C. D. Yo: 
——* By Victor Hugo. = Gibbie. By George MacDonald, 
St ve’s, 
Lost and Sayed, By the Hon, Mrs. Gene! Mrs, Jardine, By the Author 
Norton. of * John Halifax.’ 





TRUBNER & CO’S 
LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 





NEARLY READY. 
BRITISH ANIMALS EXTINCT within 


—— TIMES ; with os Account of British Wild White Cattle, 
By J HARTING, F.L.S., F.Z.8. Demy 8vo, with + by 
Wolfe 2." others, cloth, 14s, A few Copies printed on Large I 

Is. 


DR. APPLETON: his Life and Literary 


Relics. By JOHN H. APPLETON, M.A.., late Vicar of St. Mark’s, Staple- 
field, Sussex ; and A. H. SAYCE, M.A., Fellow of Queen’s College, 
Oxford, and ‘Deputy Professor of Comparative Philology. Post 8vo, 
with Portrait, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE RELIGIOUS REVOLUTION of the 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. From the French of EDGAR QUINET. 
Forming an Explanation and a Defence of the Principle of the Policy of 
the French Government with reference to the Roman Church in France, 
Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


NOW READY. 
THE ENEMIES of BOOKS. By William 


BLADES, Typograph, Author of ‘* The Life and Typography of William 
Caxton,” &c., &c. Second Edition. Post 8vo, with Illustrations, 
parchment, 5s. 


KING’S COLLEGE LECTURES on ELO- 


CUTION ; or, the og! and he of Velee. and Speech, and 
the Expression of th and 
Gesture. Being thes Substahes of a RI ame of Lectures 
annually delivered by CHARLES JOHN PLUMPTRE, Lecturer on Public 
Reading and Speaking at King’s College, London, in the Evening 
Classes Department. Dedicated by ission to H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales. New and greatly Enlarged Iilustrated Edition, to which is 


added a Special Lecture on the Causes and Cure of Impediments of 
Speech. Demy 8vo, cloth, lis. 


LETTERS from my MILL. From the 


French of ALPHONSE DAUDET. By MARY COREY. Fcap. Svo, cloth, 
3s.; boards, 2s, 


"aper, 











CHEAP EDITION OF MR. ARNOLD’S POPULAR POEM ON BUDDHA 
AND BUDDHISM. 


THE LIGHT of ASIA; or, the Great 


Renunciation. Being the Life and Teaching a Gautama, Prince of 
India and Founder of Buddhism. Told in Verse by an Indian BUDDHIST. 
By EDWIN ARNOLD, C.S.I., Author of “‘The Indian Song of Songs.” 
Crown 8vo, boards, 2s. 6d. 





THE ENGLISHMAN and the SCANDI- 


NAVIAN; or,a Sgn son of Anglo-Saxon and Old Norse Literature. 
By F. METCALFE, . Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford, Translator 

of ** Gallus” and ** Chasicles,” Author of ** The Oxonian in Iceland,” &c. 
8vo, cloth, 18s. 





; NEW VOLUMES OF 
“'TRUBNER’S ORIENTAL SERIES.” 


THE HISTORY of ESARHADDON (Son 


of Sennacherib), King of Assyria B.C. 681—668. Translated from the 
Cuneiform Inscriptions in the British Museum Collection. Together 
with a Grammatical Analysis of each Word, List of Eponyms, &c. 
By E, A. BUDGE, M.R.A.S., Assyrian Exhibitioner, Christ's College, 
Cambridge. Post’ 8vo0, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE CLASSICAL POETRY of the 


JAPANESE. By Basit HALL CHAMBERLAIN, Author of “ Yeigo 
Henkaku Ichiran.” Post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


A TALMUDIC MISCELLANY; or, a 


Thousand and One Extracts from the Talmud, the Midreshim, on the 
Kabbalah. Compiled and Translated by P. I. HERSHON, With 
Preface by the Rev. F. W. FARRAR, D.D., Canon of Westminster. 
Post 8vo, cloth, l4s. 


BUDDHIST BIRTH STORIES; or, Jataka 


Tales. From the Original Pali of the Jatakatthavannana, now for the 
first time Edited by Prof. V. FAUSBOLL. Translated: by T. W. RHYS 
Davips. Vol. I. Post 8vo, cloth, 18s. 


THE GULISTAN; or, Rose Garden of 


Shekh Mushliu’d-din SAdi of Shiraz. Translated for the first time into 
Prose and Verse, with a face and a Life of the Author, from the 
Atish Kadah. By EDWARD B, EASTWICK, F.R.S., M.RsAS., &c. 
Second Edition. Post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d, 


LINGUISTIC and ORIENTAL ESSAYS. 


Written from the year 1846 to 1878. By R. N. Cust, late Indian Civil 
Service ; Hon. Sec. R. Asiatic Society. "Post 8vo, cloth, 14. 





NEW VOLUMES OF 
“THE ENGLISH AND FOREIGN PHILO- 
SOPHICAL LIBRARY.” 
CONTRIBUTIONS to the HISTORY of the 


DEVELOPMENT of the HUMAN RACE. Lectures and Dissertations. 
ons — homey Author of ** Origin and Evolution of Human 

nd Reason.” Translated from the German by DAVID ASHER 
PhD. D Post 8vo, sloth, 6s. 


AN ACCOUNT of the POLYNESIAN 


RACE : its Origin and Migrations. By A. FORNANDER. Vol, Il. Post 
8yo, cloth, 10s. 6d, 


Loxpon; TRUBNER & 00., Lupeatz Hit, 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
NEW YEAR’S GIFTS. 


One of the most acceptable New Year's Gifts to all Readers of good Books is 
A SUBSCRIPTION TO MUDIE’'S SELECT LIBRARY. 


ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM 
Secures a Constant Succession of the Newest Books. 


TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM 
Secures a Free Weekly Exchange of Books in every part of London. 


BOXES AND PARCELS OF THE NEWEST BOOKS 
Are forwarded Daily to Subscribers in every part of the Country. 











Prospectuses postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), New Oxford Street, 


Crty OFFICE : 





2, Kiya Srreet, CHEAPSIDE. 
THE 
GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY. 


BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY. 


BOXES of BOOKS, containing the NEWEST WORKS in all departments of 
ENGLISH and FOREIGN LITERATURE, together with VOLUMES of MUSIC, are 
regularly despatched to Subscribers in the Country. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS visiting London will find in the GROSVENOR 
GALLERY LIBRARY the advantage of a First-rate CLUB. The READING and 
WRITING ROOMS, the REFERENCE LIBRARY, the LUNCHEON and DINING 
ROOMS, the LADIES’ DRAWING-ROOM, and the GENTLEMAN’S SMOKING- 
ROOM, are open daily, from 9 a.m. till 10 P.M. 











Prospectuses, with Terms of Subscription, forwarded post-free on application to 
MR. CHARLES ALLEN, Grosvenor Gallery Library, Limited, New Bond-street. 





GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY. 
HANDSOME BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 








A LARGE ASSORTMENT of RICHLY ILLUSTRATED ARTISTIC PUBLICATIONS, 
both ENGLISH and FOREIGN, is now on SALE at the LIBRARY. Also a COMPLETE 
COLLECTION of the WORKS of STANDARD AUTHORS, handsomely bound in calf 
and morocco. 

THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY (Limited), 
NEW BOND STREET. 


WINTER EXHIBITION. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY 


EXHIBITION OF WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS 
DECORATIVE DESIGNS, BY LIVING ARTISTS, 


Witt OPEN THIS DAY (SATURDAY), Janvany Isr, 1881 
Admission, One Shilling. Season Tickets, Five Shillings. 


In toyal 8vo, 1,600 pp., cloth gilt, price 42s, 
The Peerage or Bardnetage separate, gilt edges, each 25s. 


(THE PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, and 


Pook KNIGHTAGE of the BRITISH EMPIRE for 1881. By. JOSEPH 
OSTER. 








THE 
GROSVENOR 
GALLERY. 


AND 








Now ready. 
FREE CHURCH SERVICES. 


FOR MARRIAGES, BURIALS, BAPTISMS, AND THE LORD’S SUPPER, 








The SECOND EDITION, for 1881, g all new Creations, has beon Adapted, from the Book of Common Prayer, for Noneonforming 
considerably enlarged and "carefully d It is i Congregations. 

by upwards of 1,400 woodcuts of Arms, ke., engraved in ome style of 

Heraldic Art. In the pedig’ the are more fully given Crown 8vo, price 2s, 

than in any other work. 








Westminstér; NICHOLS & Sons, 25, Parliament-street. London; & BaGsran & Sons, 15, Paternostersrow. 





NEW YEAR’S GIFT BOOKS. 


At all the Principal Booksellers’. 


W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & ALLEN. 
ASGARD and the GODS. Tales and Tradi- 


tions of our Northern Ancestors, told for ~— and Girls. 
Edited by W. 8S. W. Anson. Numerous new illustrations. 
Rich cloth gilt, gilt edges, extra demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

“ Of all the books of the season, this is that which combines in the most 
satisfactory manner amusement ‘and in struction, . . . The perusal of 
these Norse legends will give real pleasure.”—Standard. ‘* Possesses all 
the charm of freshness and originality. - « Is sure to become a great 
favourite.”—Court. Journa “A delightful book for young and old, 
written in a bright and picturesque manner.”—Churchman. * An excellent 
book, and deserves to be thankfully received, forming a handsome volume 
for presentation, . being skilfully arranged and described in 
language — but clear.” a and Queries. * We can thoroughly 

vo + The illustrations are simply 
perfect.” Globe. 


GLIMPSES of BIRD LIFE, Por- 


trayed with Pen and Pencil. By J. E. Hartrne and 
L. P. Rosgert. Double ~~ folio, with Twenty Full. 
Page Chromo-lithographic Plates, in the highest style 
of Parisian Art, and numerous Woodcuts, rich cloth, 
extra gilt, gilt edges, 42s. 
“*Mr. Robert has been very happy, and has managed to infuse a 
deal of character into his portraits. . . His chaffiach were its 
sprightly —— the ym | spray isa particularly vigorous and life-like 
drawing.” — hail with satisfaction the advent of an artist 
who can produce ie work, . . . Far inadvance upon anything of 
the kind hitherto produced in England.”—Zooloyist. 


DRIFTING. By T. Buchanan Read. Illus- 
trated from Designs by L. B. Humphrey. Square, rich 
cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 

** Remarkable for its beautiful cover in black, gold, and silver. The illus- 
trative designs are distinguished by good taste, genuine feeling for the 
pathos of the text and of nature, and skill in " Eewine.* "— Athenaeum. 

*A gem for this season. . . The sketches woresetly harmonise with 
the spirit of this beautiful poem. "— Publishers’ Weekly. 


FOR CHILDREN’S ACTING. 
ALICE, and other FAIRY PLAYS for 


CHILDREN. By Karts Freiiiegrata-Krorxer. Second 
Edition. Including a Dramatised Version (under sanc- 
tion) of Lewis Carroll’s ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland” and 
‘Thro’ the Looking-glass.”” With Original Plates and 
Picture Initials, by Mary Sibree. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
gilt edges, 4s. 6d. 
** Have stood a practical ordeal, and stood ic ay pre "— Times, 
“A perfect success.”—J//ustrated ‘London News, charming volume 
for Christmas parties.”—Schoolimaster. 


A NEW HANS ANDERSEN, 
RICHARD GUSTAFSSON’S POPULAR 


STORIES. 


“It is well that so charming a raconteur should at it have found wel- 
come in England, Indeed, we could ill have spared these tales. Those 
children with whom Andersen finds favour will assuredly like Gustafsson 
too; for in manner as in matter he strongly resembles that author. . 
It is ag freshness, their poetry, their delicacy, that gives them charm. 
dition to being tastefully bound, the volumes contain many 
excelient "illustrations, Evidently the or have spared no effort to 
make the books attractive.”—Academy. ** Very admirable stories.””"—TZimes. 


1. CHIT-CHAT by PUCK: Tea-Time Tales 


for Young Little Folks and Young Old Folks. By R. 
Gustarsson. Second Edition. With Twenty-nine 
charming Illustrations. 2s. 6d 


2. ROSELEAVES: being a Second Series 


of Tea-Time Tales for Young Little Folks and Young 
Old Folks. Second Edition. With Twenty-three Illus- 
trations. 2s. 6d. 


“* The same fertile fancy, the same gentle humour, the same delicacy and 
originality.”—Teacher. 


3. WOODLAND NOTES: being a Third 


Series of Tea-Time Tales for Young Little Folks and 
Young Old Folks. With Nineteen Lilustrations. 3s, 6d 


GRANDMAMA’S RECOLLECTIONS. By 
GRaNDMAMA PARKER. Numerous original Woodcuts. 
Cloth extra gilt, gilt edges, crown BVO, 3s. 6d. 


“A wide popularity may be predicted."—Post. “ Are = adapted to 
youthful capacities ; the moral is never unduly forced.” —TZimes, 


A WINTER NOSEGAY: being Stories for 


Children all the Year Round. With numerous beauti- 
fully executed Coloured Plates and Woodcuts. 
cloth extra, gilt edges, 3s. 6d 


FAMOUS GIRLS who have become ILLUS- 


TRIOUS WOMEN of OUR TIME. By J. M. Despet. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 3s 


BRAVE BOYS who have become ILLUS- 
TRIOUS MEN of OUR TIME, By J. M. Dartow. 
New Edition, with Illustrations by Harrison Weir. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


THE HEROISM of CHRISTIAN WOMEN 
of OUR TIME. By J. M. Darton. With Portraits, 
Illustrations, and Illuminated Title. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 5s. 

Lonpon: W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & ALLEN, 

PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 


NEW WORKS. 


KITH AND KIN: 


A NEW NOVEL, 


4 the popular Author of “Tho First Violin’? and 
3 hn is commenced inthe JANUARY NUMBER of 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 


In which Number is also commenced 


THE FRERES: 


A NEW NOVEL, 
By Mrs. ALEXANDER, Author of “ The Wooing o’t.” 


Now ready at all Booksellers’, price 1s. 
%« One can never help enjoying Temple Bar.” —Guardian. 


THE INGOLDSBY LYRICS. By 


the Rev. Ricnarp Harris Barua, Author of ** The 
Ingoldsby Legends.” Edited by his Son, the Rev. 
R. Davton BArHam. In crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


UNKNOWN HUNGARY. By 


Victor Tissot. Translated by Mrs. Oswatp Bropiz. 
In 2 vols., crown 8yo, 21s. 


ACROSS PATAGONIA. By 


Lapy Frorrnce Drxrz. With Illustrations by Julius 
Beerbohm, engraved by Whymper and Pearson, In 
demy 8vo, 15s. 
“ A very delightful book.”—Pall Mall Gazette. . 

**Lady Florence Dixie has gp the public a book which 

is not only amusing, but really valuable as a contribution to 

eographical knowledge, and ought to be read by every- 
ody.”’—Morning Post. 


ROUND ABOUT NORWAY. By 


CHarizs W. Woop, Author of “Through Holland,” &c. 
In demy 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 12s. 























THE CORAL LANDS of the PACI- 
FIC: being an Account of nearly all the Inhabited 
Islands of the Pacific, their Peoples, and their Products. 
By H. StongHEewer Coorrr. 2 vols.,demy 8vo, with 
Illustrations, 28s. 

“For completeness as a tableau of the scenery and re- 
sources, the life, manners, and customs of these islands, 
Mr. Cooper’s work is perhaps withoutarival. . . . His 
chapters are written in a lively style.”—Daily News. 


A LADY’S TOUR in CORSICA. 


By GertrupgE Forpz. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s, 


PAST HOURS. By the late Mrs. 


Sartoris (Adelaide Kemble). Edited, and with a Pre- 
face, by her Daughter, Mrs. Gorpon. In 2 vols., post 
8vo, price 12s. 


THE LIFE of the REV. RICHARD 


HARRIS BARHAM, Author of ‘The Ingoldsby 
Legends.” A new Edition, revised and rewritten by 
his Son, the Rev. R. Darton Barnam. In crown 8yo, 6s. 


DEAN HOOK: his Life and Letters. 


The New and Popular Edition, in crown 8vo, with Index 
and a New Portrait, price 6s. Edited by the Rev. W. R. 
W. Sreruens, M.A, 


THE TEMPLE or the TOMB. By 


CHARLES Warren, Author of “ Underground Jerusa- 
lem.” In demy 8vo, with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 























TENT WORK in PALESTINE. 


By Lieut. Cravpr R. Conprx, R.E. Popular Edition, 
Crown 8yo, with Illustrations, price 7s. 6d. 





RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 





Messrs. Macmillan & Co.'s List. 


NEW BOOKS ON IRELAND. 
NEW VIEWS on IRELAND; or, Irish 


Land Grievances and Remedies. By CHARLES RUSSELL, 
Q.C., M.P. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

“* . . « It is impossible not to guise in his volume the candid and 

moderate tone of a writer who, in giving expression to his opinions and 


convictions,desires to view the subject from a calm and judicial etandpoint.” 
Morning Post, 


THE LIFE’S WORK in IRELAND of a 
LANDLORD who TRIED to DO his DUTY. By W. 
Bence Jonzs, of Lisselan. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE IRISH LAND LAWS. By Alexander 


G. Ricugy, Q.C., LL.D., Deputy_Regius Professor of 
Feudal and English Law in the University of Dublin. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
*  , . Wecan recommend this little book to all who speak, write, or 
seriously think upon this question, in or out of Parliament.” —Times. 
** This book cannot fail to do good.” —St. James’s Gazette. 








THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF HELLENIC STUDIES, 


Now ready, price 30s. to those who are not Members of the 
Society, Parts I. and II., constituting Vol. I. of the 


JOURNAL of HELLENIC STUDIES. 
8vo, with 4to Atlas of Illustrations, 

CONTENTS :—Hellenic Studies : an Introductory Address, C. T. Newton 
—Delos. k.C. Jebb—Newly Discovered Sites near Smyrna, W.M. Ramsay 
—Notes from Journeys in the Troad and Lydia, A. H. Sayce—Stephani on 
the Tombs at Mycenae. Percy Gardner—On Representations of Centaurs in 
Greek Vase-Painting. Sidney Colvin—Pythagoras of Rhegion and the Early 
Athlete Statues, Charles Waldstein—An Archaic Vase, with Representation 
of a Marriage Procession, Cecil Smith—The Pentathlon of the Greeks. 
Percy Gardner—The Erechtheum. A. S. Murray—The Oracle Inscriptions 
discovered at Dodona. E. 8. Roberts—On Some Pamphylian Inscriptions. 
W. M. Ramsay, with a Note by A. H. Sayce—On Some Ionic Elements in 
Attic Tragedy. A. W. Verrall—A Romaic Ballad. W.M.Ramsay—Bernay’s 
Lucian and the Cynics. I. Bywater—A Bio-Bibliographical Note on Coray. 
I. Bywater—Mediaeval Rhodian Love Poems. H.F, Tozer—Rules of the 
Society—List of Officers and Members. 

The Journal will be sold at a reduced price to Libraries wishing to sub- 
scribe, but official application must in each case be made to the Council. 
Information on this point, and upon the diti of Membership, may be 
obtained on application to the Hon. Secretary, Mr. GEORGE MACMILLAN, 


29, Bedford-street, Covent-garden. 


LIFE of WILLIAM BLAKE. With 
Selections from his Poems and other Writings. Lllus- 
trated from Blake’s own Works. By ALEXANDER 
Gitcurist. A New and Enlarged Edition, with Addi- 
tional Letters and a Memoir of the Author. Printed on 
hand-made paper, the Illustrations on India paper, and 
mounted in the Text. 2 vols., cloth gilt, with Designs 
by Frederick J. Shields after Blake, medium 8vo, £2 2s. 

** One of the most beautiful and interesting books of the season,” 
Daily News. 


THE YEAR’S ART: a Concise Epitome of 
all Matters relating to the Arts of Painting, Sculpture, 
and Architecture which have occurred during the Year 
1880, together with Information respecting the Events of 
the Year 1881. Compiled by Marcus B. Huisu, LL.B. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


GILBERT WHITE’S NATURAL HIS- 
TORY and ANTIQUITIES of SELBORNE. New 
Edition. Edited, with Notes and Memoir, by Frayx 
Bucxitannp; a Chapter on Antiquities by Lorp Sxt- 
BORNE. With Illustrations by Professor Delamotte. 
Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ENGLISH POETS. Selections,with Critical 
Introductions, by various Writers, and a General Intro- 
duction by MattHEw Arnotp. Edited by T. H. Warp, 
M.A. In4vols., crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. each. 

Vol. I. CHAUCER toDONNE. Vol. II. BEN JONSON 
to DRYDEN. Vol. III. ADDISON to BLAKE. Vol. IV. 
WORDSWORTH to SYDNEY DOBELL. 

“An lent design admirably d.”—Pati Mall Gazette, 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. NEW VOLUME. 


ESSAYS of JOSEPH ADDISON. Chosen 


and Edited by Joun Ricuarp Gren, M.A., LL.D. 
. 6d, 


4s. 

A DICTIONARY of MUSIC and MUSI- 
SICIANS (A.D. 1450—1878)._ By Eminent Writers, 
English and Foreign. With Illustrations and Wood. 
cuts. Edited by Gores Grovz,D.C.L. In 3 vols., 8vo, 
Parts I. to XII., 3s. 6d. each. Vols. I. and IL., cloth, 
21s. each. 

Vol. I. A to IMPROMPTU. Vol. II. IMPROPERIA to 


PLAIN SONG. 
“Dr. Grove’s Dictionary will be a boon to every intelligent lover of 
music.”—Suturday Review. 


ENGLISH MEN of LETTERS. Edited by 
Joun Moriry. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. New Volume. 
WORDSWORTH. By F. W. H. Myzrs. 
“Mr. Myers has given us an adequate Life such as only one in tune with 
the subject could give. His chapter on the natural theology of Wordsworth 
is excellent.”— Graphic. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No, 255. JANUARY. Price ls. 








CONTENTS. 
1, THE PORTRAIT of a LADY. By HENRY JAMES, Jun, Chapters 


.—XVIII. 

2. A STUDY of an OLD PARISH REGISTER. By the Rev. W. BENHAM. 

3. THE MISTLETOE. 

4. *“*SUBSCRIPTION.” By the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 

5, A ROYAL ZULU PROGRESS OVER BISHUPSTOWE, By FRANCES 
ELLEN COLENSO. 

6. CHRISTMAS, and ANCESTOR WORSHIP, in the BLACK MOUNTAIN, 
By ARTHUR J. EVANS. 

7. MOPSA’S TALE. By K. H. HICKEY. 

8. MR, TENNYSON’S NEW VOLUME. By SIDNEY COLVIN, 


Lonpon: MACMILLAN & COQ. 








SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO,’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 18s, 
PROFESSOR SAYCE’S EDITION 
oF 
GEORGE SMITH’S 
THE CHALDEAN ACCOUNT 


OF GENESIS. 
Revised and Corrected. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, price 6s. 
THE CONFESSIONS OF A FRIVOLOUS 
GIRL: 
A Story of Fashionable Life. 
Edited by ROBERT GRANT. 





Will be ready carly in January. 
In 1 vol., demy 8vo, price 21s. 
THROUGH AMERICA; 
Or, Nine Months in the United - States. 
By W. G. MARSHALL, M.A. 


This work will be embellished with nearly One Hundred 
Woodcuts of views of Utah country, and the famous 
Yosemite Valley, the giant trees, New York, Niagara, San 
Francisco, &c. ; and will contain a full account of Mormon 
Life, as noted by the Author during his visits to Salt Lake 
City in 1878 and 1879, . 





Now ready, price One Shilling, 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
For JANUARY. 





Now ready, price 1s, 6d. 


MEN OF MARK 
For JANUARY. 





Now ready, price 3s, 6d. 


THE GREAT HISTORIC GALLERIES 
For JANUARY. 





Now ready, price 3s, 6d. 


THE ETCHER 
For JANUARY, 





Now ready, price 2s. 6d. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 
For JANUARY. 





Now ready, price Sixpence, 


DECORATION 
For JANUARY. 





London : 
Samrson Low, Marston, Szar.z, & RivincTox; 


Crown-buildings, 188, Fleet-street, E.C, 
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SATURDAY, JANUARY 1, 1881. 
No. 452, New Series. 





Tur Eprror cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 


It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
&c., may be addressed to the PUBLISHER, 
and not to the Environ. 








LITERATURE. 


The Provincial Letters of Pascal. Edited 
by John de Soyres. (Cambridge: Deighton, 
Bell & Co.) 


More than one English translation of Pascal’s 
celebrated work has been published—the first 
of them in 1657, only six months after tae 
appearance of the last of the series of Letters 
—but the present volume, edited by Mr. John 
de Soyres, is, I believe, the first edition of the 
original French text which has been printed 
in this country. The Lettres provinciales 
first came out as separate pamphlets at un- 
equal intervals from January 23, 1656, to 
March 24, 1657. The great circulation of 
the Letters made it necessary to reprint the 
earlier numbers in haste and in secrecy. 
Hence many variations in the text, even in 
these early reprints, which, when collected ina 
volume, passed as the first edition, having a 
general title-page, and the imprint, “A 
Cologne chés Pierre de la Vallée, 1657.” But 
the alterations in the fourth edition are more 
numerous and more important. This edition, 
also dated Cologne, 1659, was the last pub- 
lished in Pascal’s lifetime, and it has been 
matter of dispute among the critics whether 
the corrections it contains were made by 
Pascal himself or not. The present editor 
decides in favour of their authenticity, and has 
accordingly reprinted the text of the edition 
of 1659, giving at the foot of the page all the 
variations of the three earlier editions. The 
corrections in the fourth edition are almost 
always improvements of word or phrase, and 
are well worth the attention of the philological 
student of the French language. Sometimes 
Pascal sacrifices to propriety a bold and 
piquant phrase, as when in Letter 16 he has 
suppressed the words, “ Voicy une insigne 
extrauagance et un gros péché mortal contre 
la raison.’’ Mr. de Soyres has emancipated 
himself from the superstition of our editors of 
reprints, and has abandoned the spelling of 
the original. The reason he gives for so 
doing, “‘for the sake of more general useful- 
ness,” is a less valid reason than that of the 
philological worthlessness of printers’ ortho- 
graphy. 

The notes, which are conveniently inserted 
at the end of each separate Letter, instead of 
being massed at the end of a volume, are 
short and to the point. They are mostly, 
though not entirely, confined to supplying 
the passages referred to in the Letters, or 
explaining the historical allusions. ‘The few 
that go beyond this, and engage either in 
refutation of the author or of his ultra- 
montane commentator, Maynard, are blem- 
ishes in a book which aims, and may justly 





claim, to be a scholar’s edition. Mr. de 
Soyres is not able to explain the souffler de 
compiegne; and Brewster’s Life and Libri’s 
article in the Revue des Deux-Mondes are 
obsolete authorities for the history of Galileo. 

In an introduction of seventy pages—not 
too many for their purpose—the editor sup- 
plies such information as is requisite for the 
understanding of the letters. This intro- 
duction is somewhat loosely composed in the 
style of a review article ; yet the editor deserves 
credit for self-restraint in handling a subject 
where the materials were so abundant and so 
interesting. Economy of space and words 
might be effected by the omission of the 
dozen p occupied with the analysis of the 
eighteen Letters. Mr. de Soyres refers his 
reader to Principal Tulloch’s volume for the 
facts of Pascal’s life. He might have done 
the same for an abstract of the contents of 
the Letters. If such analyses are of use at 
all, about which there may be some doubt, 
they should be placed as “‘ Contents” at the 
head of each Letter. 

The extraordinary reputation which Pascal 
enjoyed in his own century was created for 
him by his Lettres provinciales, and not 
by his Pensées. In the nineteenth cen- 
tury the estimation of the two books is re- 
versed; everyone reads the Pensées, and is 
content to have heard of the Lettres pro- 
vinciales. The Pensées are for all time; the 
Lettres provinciales were an ephemeral pam- 
phlet. Contemporary celebrity is—not always, 
but mostly—in inverse proportion to enduring 
fame. The Letters of Junius have this in 
common with the Lettres provinciales, that they 
founded a vast reputation upon a party quarrel 
of the day. The Letters of Junius have passed 
out of sight; at most the echo of their fame sur- 
vives ; the interest of the Lettres provinciales 
filled a far wider area than that of the Letters 
of Junius, being read with avidity in every 
language and country where the Jesuits were 
known or feared. It was to this fear and hatred 
of an invisible and omnipresent power, whose 
ambition aimed at nothing less than the total 
subjugation of society, that the first celebrity 
of the Lettres provinciales was due. When the 
Jansenist controversy had passed away, when 
Port Royal had ceased to be, and when the 
Society of Jesus was no longer a terror to 
Europe, the Letters had lost their point and 
their intelligibility. They have become a 
classic—that is to say, they require to be 
edited with explanatory notes—and are read 
by students of language ; or they have become 
a document, and are referred to by students 
of the history of the seventeenth century. 
What delighted Pascal’s contemporaries was 
his satire, his hard hitting of the Jesuits. It 
is observable that the eulogies bestowed upon 
the Letters in thenext century—the eighteenth 
—turn upon their style and rhetoric rather 
than their contents. Voltaire pronounced 
them to be ‘‘the first work of genius in 
French prose.’ D’Aguesseau says of the 
fourteenth letter that ‘the Philippics of 
Demosthenes and Cicero are not more forcible 
or more perfect.’’ D’Alembert calls the work 
“a chef-d’euvre of eloquence, which will be 
eternally esteemed a model of good taste and 
style,” adding that “there is not a single 
word in it which has become obsolete.” 
Gibbon ascribes to his frequent study of the 





Letters his own proficiency in. the art of 
sarcastic innuendo. 

There is’ no need to prove by authority, 
what any’ reader can test for himself, the 
light and delicate wit, the fine irony, and the 
elegant play of humour which the style of 
these Letters exhibits. But mere style cannot 
confer immortality on any book apart from 
its contents. The greater part of the Pro- 
vincial Letters is occupied with an obsolete 
controversy, and with refuting books which 
have long since lost all their authority. In 
the Pensées, Pascal is treating themes and 
speculations which touch the interest and 
excite the feelings of mankind as fully at the 
present day as they did when he wrote 
them down. But in the Letters there is, 
I think, but one subject of permanent 
human interest brought under discussion. 
This is the value, not of this or that Jesuitical 
book, but of the system of moral casuist 
regarded in itself. And this point Pascal, 
witty and clever advocate of a cause as he 
is, is unable to treat with true philosophical 
breadth. The fundamental error lies, not in 
the attempt to assign a moral value to each 
particular transgression, but in the attempt of 
one human being to direct the conscience of 
another being from the outside. But this 
Pascal’s position as an orthodox religionist 
would not allow him tosay. He is nervously 
anxious to assert his own orthodoxy, and the 
orthodoxy of the religious of Port Royal. 
No profound moral view could be arrived at 
by a thinker who was obliged to say, “en 
ces discours on ne pense qu’a comparer 
quelques vertus intérieures les unes aux 
autres, et non pas au sacrifice de la messe, 
qui est d’un ordre tout différent et infiniment 
plus relevé.” He insists often on base 
motives for the lax morality of the Jesuits, 
such as that they wished to draw people to 
their churches. The imputation is possibly 
true, but controversy which has to employ 
such insinuations does not move in the sphere 
of philosophy. Even in the petty quibbles 
with which Pascal is more free to deal, he 
is not always fair. In Letter 18 he plays 
with the ambiguity of the word “ power ”— 
pouvoir—in a way which makes him seem 
guilty of a transparent fallacy, as Prof. 
Mozley shows in his Augustinian Doctrine of 
Predestination. In short, this famous classic 
is, after all, a truly French production, having 
more of style than of philosophy, and more of 
wit than of learning. Marx Pattison. 








‘“‘ ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.” 


Wordsworth. By F. W. H. Myers 
millan & Co.) 


GreEaTER praise could scarcely be given to 
Mr. Myers’ book on Wordsworth than is 
implied in the fact that he has managed to 
say something original on the subject of the 
poet’s genius, without traversing the ground 
covered by recent criticism, and, indeed, while 
scarcely alluding to previous discussions of 
the subject. The attention which has been 
given to Wordsworth of late is significant in 
many ways. Mr. Arnold, Mr. Leslie Stephen, 
Mr. Caird, Mr. Symonds, and Mr. Aubrey de 
Vere—to allude only to one or two—have all 
struck a distinctive note in their treatment 
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of a poet who appeals to each of them in a 
different fashion; and now Mr. Myers gives 
us a picture of the man and an estimate of 
his work which is certainly not inferior to any- 
thing that has preceded it. 

The facts of Wordsworth’s life have 
been mostly drawn from the ‘‘ Memoirs” 
written by his nephew, the Bishop of Lincoln, 
in 1850; but it has been Mr. Myers’ good 
fortune, “ through hereditary friendship, to 
have access to many MS. letters, and much 
oral tradition bearing upon the poet’s private 
life;” so that ‘‘some details and some 
passages of letters hitherto unpublished 
appear in his pages.” He has, however, exer- 
cised a wise discretion in omitting “such 
minor personal incidents ”’ as the poet “‘ would 
himself have thought it needless to dwell 
upon.” It is, perhaps, inexpedient for any- 
one—however competent—to attempt to write 
the Life of a great man “as if the subject of 
the biography were himself the auditor.” 
Were such a rule carried out, biography would 
be inevitably maimed, and the truth of things 
distorted. No original genius can possibly 
judge of what posterity will desire to know, 
and be the better for knowing, regarding 
the circumstances of his life; and many 
have altogether failed in estimating the most 
distinctive features of their own literary work. 
But if any exception may be made to this 
rule, it may, for obvious reasons, be made in 
the case of Wordsworth. There is no doubt 
as to his own wish that only a brief memorial 
of his life should be written ; and the modern 
tendency is to overload biography with 
details. In this century there is more risk 
than ever before that the reputation of a 
great man may be impeded rather than 
advanced by a chronicle of the minuter 
incidents of his life, and his very path to 
posterity blocked by means of it. It is 
unhappily true that many distinguished lives 
have been buried in their biographies. Mr. 
Myers understands this ; and in his references 
to the poems on Lucy, for example, he has 
carried it out. Wordsworth has told us 
nothing of the history of the emotion of 


_ which these exquisite fragments are the 


chronicle, except what the poems themselves 
contain; and his biographer wisely says :— 
“Who ever learned such secrets rightly ? 
or who should wish to learn? It is best to 
respect the reserve, not only of the living, but 
of the dead.” Nevertheless, the story of the 


. poet’s life is sketched with admirable clear- 


ness, and all the more important events which 
modified it are successively noted and happily 
characterised. 

I shall briefly indicate what seem to me 
the chief merits of this book. In his account 
of The Prelude—that unique autobiographic 
epic—Mr, Myers says truly that 
‘there is scarcely any autobiography which 
we can read with such implicit confidence. 
Our dissatisfaction with its form yields to our 
recognition of its fitness to express precisely 
what was intended by the poet who was also a 
moralist. Few could have combined a candour 
so absolute with so much dignity; or, while 
chronicling such small things, could remain so 
great.... A lengthy insistence on his own feel- 
ings and ideas is the worst charge that can be 
brought against him.” 

Mr. Myers is not blind to Wordsworth’s 
limitations. Cut off, by virtue of the very 





circumstances that made him what he was— 
the high-priest of Nature—from much of the 
passion and the tumult of life, from those 
mingled experiences which have given birth 
to the drama, and which have been the 
source of lyric fire to so many minds, the 
orbit of Wordsworth’s genius is not so wide 
as that of many inferior men ; but, in his case, 
it is both more important and more difficult 
to appraise his merits than to signalise his 
defects. His failure in certain directions was 
the inevitable accompaniment of his greatness 
in others. 

The “ Sonnets to Liberty” are character- 
ised as the “most permanent record in our 
literature of the Napoleonic war.’’ Wordsworth 
“had not swayed senates, nor directed policies, 
nor gathered into one ardent bosomall the spirit 
of an heroic age; but he had deeply felt what 
it is that makes the greatness of nations.” 
The poem entitled The Happy Warrior is 
described as “a manual of greatness ; there is 
a Roman majesty in its simple and weighty 
speech ;”’ and, in an interesting analysis, Mr. 
Myers points out how much there was common 
in the character of the great Admiral, who is 
the hero of that poem, and the poet’s own— 
“a moral likeness so profound that the ideal 
of the recluse was realised in the public life of 
the hero.” “These two natures, taken to- 
gether,” he adds, “‘ form the perfect -English- 
man ; nor is there any portrait fitter than that 
of The Happy Warrior to go forth to all 
lands as representing the English character at 
its height.” 


“Ifa poet, by strong concentration of thought, 
by striving in all things along the upward way, 
can leave us, in a few pages as it were, a 
summary of patriotism, a manual of national 
honour, he surely has his place among his 
country’s benefactors; not only by that kind of 
courtesy which the nation extends to men of 
letters, of whom her masses take little heed, but 
with a title as assured as any warrior or states- 
man, and with no less direct a claim.” 


The defects of Zhe Excursion as a didactic 
poem are very easily recognised ; but it is im- 
portant to note the effect of the one-sided 
criticism which it called forth upon the poet 
himself. It neither modified his theory of 
poetry nor his practice of the art. Words- 
worth was grandly superior to criticism, much 
more so than Keats was; but he was much 
less open than Keats to what was just in the 
contemporary verdicts passed upon his poetry. 
And the effect of this was that, living in a 
world of his own, while his individuality 
deepened, his faults of temperament and idio- 
syncrasy increased. 


‘* Naturally introspective, he was driven by 
abuse and ridicule into taking stock of himself 
more frequently and more laboriously than 
ever.” ‘The only moral injury which he de- 
rived from these assaults lay in that sense of the 
absence of trustworthy external criticism which 
led him to treat everything which he had once 
written down as if it were a special revelation, 
and to insist with equal earnestness on his most 
trifling as on his most important pieces, on 
Goody Blake and The Irish Boy as on The Cuckoo 
and The Daffodils. The sense of humour is apt 
to be the first grace that is lost under persecu- 
tion; and much of Wordsworth’s heaviness and 
stiff exposition of commonplaces is to be traced 
to a feeling which he could not avoid, that ‘ all 
day long he had lifted up his voice to a perverse 
and gainsaying generation.’ ” 





This is probably a true explanation of Words- 
worth’s want of humour. 

An interesting fact, mentioned in a hitherto 
unpublished letter of the poet’s sister, may ex- 
plain the tenacity with which he clung to his 
poetic theory, and refused to gain the immediate 
popularity which he could easily have obtained 
had he abandoned it, and accommodated bim- 
self, like other men, to the demands of the 
hour. “ He has no pleasure in publishing— 
he even detests it; and, if it were not that he 
is not over-wealthy, he would leave all his 
works to be published after his death.” His 
tenacity of purpose is further illustrated by 
his refusal to abandon the artificial arrange- 
ment of his poems, first adopted in 1815, and 
to adopt instead of it a strictly chronological 
order. He thought such a plan too egotisti- 
cal, as “ emphasising the succession of moods 
in the poet’s mind, rather than the lessons 
which these moods could teach.” On this 
his critic truly observes that, after a great 
writer’s death, “the historical spirit” demands 
the arrangement which the poet refused to 
adopt in his lifetime. 

I pass over Mr. Myers’ discussion of 
Wordsworth’s theory of poetic diction ; his 
remarks on that “inventive music,” ‘the 
most arbitrarily distributed and the most 
evanescent of all qualifications for writing 
poetry ;’’ his apt comparison of Zaodamia 
to a well-known passage in Sophocles ; his 
criticism of those reproductions of the 
antique, in which Wordsworth’s language 
remains “majestic, but no longer magical ; ” 
his explanation of the poet’s failure as a 
translator of Virgil, and of the *‘ Indian 
summer of his genius’’ which is seen in the 
Evening Ode. There is truth, but also some 
error, in what is said about Wordsworth’s 
failing power and “ stiffening brain,” and in 
what seems to be implied with reference to 
other poets who have lived to old age and 
passed their prime, Literature abounds with 
instances of great poets, philosophers, and 
artists whose best work has been done long 
after middle life, and who have shown no 
signs of stiffening brain even at threescore 
years and ten. The two “ prevailing poets ” 
of our era—Wordsworth’s successors in the 
poetical hierarchy of England—are illustra- 
tions of this. Perhaps the isolation in which 
the recluse of Rydal Mount lived for so many 
years, his limited experience of life and in- 
difference to contemporary events, may ex- 
plain the comparatively early close of the 
productive period of his genius. 

Possibly the best chapter in a book— 
every chapter of which is excellent—is that on 
‘“* Natural Religion.” Wordsworth’s achieve- 
ment in enabling us to ‘see into the life of 
things ’’ is thus described :—* For a system of 
beliefs about Nature which paganism had 
allowed to become grotesque—of rites which 
had become unmeaning—he substituted an 
admiration for nature so constant, an under- 
standing of her so subtile, a sympathy so pro- 
found, that they became a veritable worship.” 
His influence over a mind constitutionally 
so different as that of John Stuart Mill, ata 
time of crisis and dejection, is referred to as 
“ perhaps as satisfactory a testimony to the 
value of his work as any writer can obtain.” 
‘“« Whether these be theories,” says Mr. Myers 
in a noteworthy passage, “they shall pass; 
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whether these be systems, they shall fail; the 
true epoch-maker in the history of the human 
soul is the man who educes from this bewildering 
universe a new and an elevating joy... . 
There was, indeed, no t of Nature, however 
often depicted, in which his seeing eye could 
not discern some unnoted quality; there was 
no mood to which Nature gave birth in the 
mind of man from which his meditation could 
not disengage some element which threw light 
on our inner being. How often has the ap- 
proach of evening been described! and how 
mysterious is its solemnising power! Yet it 
was reserved for Wordsworth, in his sonnet, 
‘Hail, Twilight! sovereign of one peaceful 
hour!’ to draw out a characteristic of that 
gray waning light, which half explains to us 
its sombre and pervading charm. ‘Day’s 
mutable distinctions’ pass away; all in the 
landscape that suggests our own age or our 
own handiwork is gone; we look on the sight 
seen by our remote ancestors, and the visible 
present is generalised into an immeasurable 
past.” 


After quoting the typical stanzas from Peter 
Bell about “the witching of the soft blue 
sky,” Mr. Myers says truly that “the emotion 
is educed from Nature rather than added to 
her. She is treated as a mystic text to be 
deciphered rather than as a stimulus to a 
roving imagination ;” and he adds— 


“From this temper of Wordsworth’s mind it 
follows that there will be many moods in which 
we shall not retain him as our compapion. 
Moods which are rebellious, which beat at the 
bars of fate; moods of passion reckless in its 
vehemence, and assuming the primacy of all 
other emotions through the intensity of its 
delight or pain; moods of mere imaginative 
phantasy, when we would fain shape from the 
well-worn materials of our thought some fabric 
at once beautiful and new; from all such 
~~ of our inward being Wordsworth stands 
oof.’ 


This is doubtless true; and yet it is rather 
to the elevation of his ideal than to its con- 
traction within narrow bounds that it is to 
be traced, and to his finding a sufficiency of 
interest in what he called “the common growth 
of mother-earth, ber humblest mirth and 
tears ;’’ and I do not know that it has hither- 
to been pointed out that, “in dealing with 
faults of mere weakness, Wordsworth is far 
less strait-laced than many less virtuous 
men,” 

Of the Zcelesiastical Sketches which so 
many students of Wordsworth find it difficult 
to appreciate, Mr. Myers says that, “ next to 
the Anglican liturgy—though next at an 
immense interval—the sonnets may take rank 
as the authentic exposition of the historic 
being of the Church.” This may be exces- 
sive praise; but a remark which follows it 
will be conceded by all who understand the 
subject—viz., that Wordsworth “showed, as 
plainly in his way as Socrates had shown it 
long ago, with what readiness a profoundly 
original conception of the scheme of things 
will shape itself into the mould of an estab- 
lished and venerable faith.” The isolation, to 
which reference has already been made, 
doubtless led to the extreme conservatism of 
Wordsworth’s old age; and the meditative 
brooding over questions which were far 
removed from the stir of modern political 
forces prevented him from appreciating the 
latter; but the aged poet’s anticipation of 
evil from the Reform Bill and other changes 





in the old order of things—expressed as it 
was ‘with nothing of the angry polemic, 
nothing of the calumnious partisan ”—is to us 
now only an interesting phase of character. 

Mr. Myers is surely wrong in his remark 
as to Wordsworth’s total ignorance of Keats. 
Was it not at Fox Howe that he expressed a 
decided, and very unappreciative, judgment 
on the first line of the Ode on a Grecian 
Urn? 

A concluding chapter deais with the poet’s 
letter on the projected railways in the Lake 
District of England, and with the general 
question of the utilisation of that region. It 
is easy to represent the opposition of Words- 
worth and others to its invasion by machinery 
as unpatriotic, as opposed to the interests of 
the labouring classes, who require excursions 
among the mountains more than others, &c. 
But it is well known that what is most 
characteristic in that district has scarcely 
any attraction for the crowds that congregate 
there, emptied out of cheap trains on annual 
or weekly holidays. There is abundant 
opportunity for our factory operatives 
enjoying all that they can enjoy of nature 
without imperilling the integrity of this 
“irreplaceable national possession.” Mr. 
Myers consoles us by the remark that “ if 
that natural sanctuary of England, the nurse 
of simple and noble natures,” is sacrificed to 
the greed of gain, some new district will be 
found for the generations of the future. 
“Yet,” he adds, “it will be long ere round 
some other lakes, upon some other hill, shall 
cluster memories as pure and high as those 
which hover still around Rydal and Grasmere, 
and on Helvellyn’s windy summit, and ‘ by 
Glenridding Screes and low Glencoin.’” 

Another sentence, referring to the poet’s 
stanzas on Memory, shows Mr. Myers’ criti- 
cism at its best :— 


‘* What touch has given to these lines their 
impress of an unfathomable peace? For there 
speaks from them a tranquillity which seems to 
overcome our souls; which makes us feel, in 
the midst of toil and passion, that we are dis- 
quieting ourselves in vain ; that we are travel- 
ling to a region where these things shall not 
be; that ‘so shall immoderate fear leave us, 
and inordinate love shall die.’” 


Wit1M Kniear. 








The Boke named The Gouwernour. YDeuised 
by Sir Thomas Elyot, Knight. Edited 
from the First Edition of 1531 by H. 
Herbert S. Croft. In2vols, (C. Kegan 
Paul & Co.) 


Most of us have read the Gowernour in a 
tiny black-letter edition that could be slipped 
into a pocket, if such familiarity toward a 
rare book were not profane. Our first impres- 
sion of these bulky quartos is not favourable 
to the modern transfiguration of the prettiest 
little tome that the sixteenth century in 
England hasleftus. Yet it is quite plain that 
there are only two things which can be done to 
such a work as Elyot’s—it can be reproduced, 
just as it is, without notes, in the original 
size; or it can be made to flow in a rivulet of 
text through a rich meadow-land of notes and 
commentaries. There is no middle course 
with such a store-house of diffused learning 
as the Gouernour, and to choose the more 


arduous task was an act of real courage. Mr. 
Croft has performed this task with a zeal 
that is positively amazing ; his laborious eru- 
dition has left no stone unturned, and there 
is hardly an allusion in the most allusive of 
all writers which he has not potently un- 
earthed and illustrated. In old days, when 
we read that some held Lucifer, Prince of 
Devils, to be the author of dice-playing, but 
that others attributed the game to a certain 
Attalus, we were content to pass on without 
more eaquiry; but Mr. Croft has had the 
enthusiasm to trace this remarkable statement 
to John of Salisbury. And if the reader 
wishes to judge how much thought and 
labour, how much obsolete and eccentric 
learning, and how much patient research the 
editor has expended, we advise him to turn to- 
the chapter on Dancing. We give the book 
no more praise than is its due when we say 
that no English classic has been edited in the 
present generation with such a profusion of 
affectionate care. 

The only way to do anything like justice 
to a work of this description is to follow the 
editor, and to mention the chief points on 
which he has broken new ground, It is not 
too much to say that Mr. Croft’s investigations 
revolutionise the biography of Sir Thomas 
Elyot. In the first place he proves that there 
is not the least reason to suppose that he was 
born in Suffolk, as all his biographers have 
repeated ; Mr. Croft rather believes that he 
was a Wiltshire man. The date of that 
event remains uncertain, but the editor proves 
that, instead of occurring in or after 1495, it 
must have been earlier than 1490. For the 
first time the descent of the Elyots is given 
with precision, and the will of the father, Sir 
Richard Elyot, which Mr. Croft has come 
upon in the course of his researches, is printed 
in an Appendix. In 1511 Thomas Elyot is 
found accompanying his father on the Western 
Circuit as Clerk of Assize; but we have a 
glimpse of him earlier than this, since in 
1507 or thereabouts he was present when the 
giant’s skeleton was dug up in the monastery 
of Ivy Church. Mr. Croft disproves the 
myth that the lad enjoyed a university educa- 
tion, but shows that he early joined the little 
band of humanist reformers whom Sir Thomas 
More gathered round him at Chelsea. Most 
of those with whose names we usually com- 
bine his, such as Linacre, Colet, and Latimer, 
were by many years his seniors, but his 
gravity and precocity may have made him 
easily their equal. Mr. Croft justly remarks 
that the wonderful extent of his acquirements 
is rendered still more marvellous by the fact 
that there were no dictionaries or lexicons in 
those days. Bearing this in mind, we may 
hear Sir Thomas Elyot’s own account of his 
boyish studies. He had already mastered the 
whole curriculum of the poets and phil- 
osophers, and then Linacre stepped in with 
suggestions of a new field of work. 

“‘ Before that I was twenty years old, a worship- 
ful physician and one ‘of the most renowned at 
that time in England, perceiving me by nature 
inclined to knowledge, read unto me the works 
of Galen of temperaments, natural faculties, 
the introduction of Johannicius, with some of 
the Aphorisms of Hippocrates. . 
by my own study, I read over in order the more 
part of the works of Hippocrates, Galenus, 





Oribasius, Paulus, Olius, Alexander Trallianus, 
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Celsus, Plinius, the one and the other, with 
Dioscorides. Nor I did omit to read the long 
Canons of Avicenna, the Commentaries of 
Averroes, the practices of Isaac Halyabbas, 
Rasis, Mesue, and also of the more part of them 
which were their aggregators and followers.” 


‘We cannot accompany Mr. Croft any 
farther through the life of his hero, which he 
chronicles with great minuteness, but we 
must draw attention to a very ingenious 
Appendix in which he seeks to prove that the 
nonymous Art of English Poesy, published 
.n 1589, and commonly attributed to a George 
Puttenham, was really written by Richard 
Puttenham, the nephew and heir of Sir 
Thomas Elyot. This person seems to have 
spent a miserable old age in prison, and to 
have been obliged to bring out his book in 
the strictest secrecy. We cannot say that 
Mr. Croft absolutely succeeds in proving a 
point that is of distinct interest to students 
of the Elizabethan period, but his reasoning 
is highly plausible. 

When we reach the text of Sir Thomas 
Elyot’s earliest and most celebrated book, the 
only fault with which we can reproach Mr. 
Croft is the omission of a facsimile of the 
title-page of the first edition of 1531. That 
edition is so extremely rare that it would 
have been interesting to possess this. The 
Gouernour was so popular that it was issued 
eight times during the sixteenth century, and 
then passed completely out of sight until a taste 
for our old literature revived. But, even since 
then, with the exception of a disgracefully in- 
complete and unintelligent reprint of 1834, no 
attempt has been made to republish a book 
which is not rare in black letter, and which 
demands more pains than the ordinary rapid 
restorer is willing or able to expend. The 


object of the book, as we all know, is the: 


instruction in virtue of those who are destined 
to hold authority in the State. Social phil- 
osophy had very early begun to arrest the 
attention of the humanists of Italy, and a 
whole literature may be said to have been 
inaugurated by Pandolfini’s dissertation, Del 
Governo della Famiglia. The very year after 
Elyot’s book appeared there was posthumously 


‘ published a work which reversed the medal 


and showed the seamy side of princely educa- 
tion—the Principe of Machiavelli; nor can 
anything show more distinctly the ethical 
tendency of the age than the success of these 
two productions. But between Pandolfini 
and Elyot there had flourished a whole century 
of moral philosophers deeply enthralled by the 
bearing of education upon the family and the 
State. Mr. Croft has resuscitated the names 
of several writers whose books specially re- 
sembled that of Sir Thomas Elyot, and he 
proves that one treatise in particular, the De 
Regno et Regis Institutione of Francesco 
Patrizi, was very largely used by the author of 
the Gouwernour in compiling his book. While 
acknowledging, however, his inconsiderable 
debts to Pontano and to Erasmus, the 
English philosopher omits all mention of 
Patrizi. Mr. Croft goes on to suggest that 
such later books as those of Budaeus, Sturm, 
Ludovick Bryskett, and Henry Peacham owed 
more or less to the form and matter of the 
Gouernour. In attempting to criticise the 
researches of an editor so learned as Mr. 
Croft, some little pedantry may be permitted 





to a reviewer, and I may therefore, perhaps, 
bring from so remote a source as early Dutch 
literature a parallel which has very naturally 
escaped his notice. The position of Sir Thomas 
Elyot in English is held with singular exact- 
ness, in Dutch letters, by the humanist 
Dirck Coornhert (1522-90), whose labours 
in an ethical philosophy which sought to 
combine Seneca and Cicero with St. Paul were 
summed up in his masterpiece, the Zedekunst 
—a work which has not a little similarity, in 
style and matter, to the Gowernour. The 
Zedekunst was a treatise on the education of 
a gentleman in courtesy and virtue—an essay 
in stoic philosophy which called the ancients 
from Plutarch to Marcus Aurelius, and the 
moderns in a no less numerous but more 
obscure array, to the support of its sententious 
maxims. In one other place, the tone and 
argument of the Gouernour might well have 
modified the work of a great Dutch author, 
for its passages on dancing bear a singular, 
and in some points almost verbal, resemblance 
to the poem of Spieghel, Het Lof van 
Danssen, or “ Praise of Dancing,” written 
about 1580, though not printed until after 
Sir John Davies’ Orchestra—namely, in 
1614. 

On one point we cannot but regard Mr. 
Croft as inclined to do scant justice to the 
object of his admiration. He does not 
attempt to defend the style of Sir Thomas 
Elyot, which he characterises as “‘ peculiar,” 
and which he probably considers crabbed. 
In judging this point, we must take the 
relative position of the English prose-writers 
of the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
The historians made no pretension to style of 
any kind. Toread Edward Hall, for instance, 
is to plod through a ploughed field; the 
heavy, undigested manner of writing balks the 
attention at every third sentence; and the 
reader proceeds with great difficulty for in- 
formation, not at all for pleasure. Hallam, 
one of the worst of judges in the matter of 
literary taste, gives More the palm as the best 
of our early prose-writers ; but More’s serious 
addresses were made to the public in Latin, 
and all we can say of his English pamphlets 
is that they lack the uncouth and rugged 
monotony of his predecessors. The first 
really bright and vivid English prose was 
that of Latimer, not really given to the 
world till fifteen years after his death. It is 
difficult, therefore, to suggest any serious 
rival, in his own day, to Sir Thomas Elyot, 
whose best passages, in our estimation, far 
surpass all but the most intimate phrases of 
Sir Thomas More. If we were so much in 
the confidence of Elyot as we are in that of 
More, we should probably find him just as 
lively a correspondent ; while both are some- 
times excelled in colloquial vivacity by the 
obscure writers of the Paston Letters. It is 
hardly fair in criticising the progress of style 
to take private letters into consideration. 
The best parts of the Gouernour are just 
those passages in which the author speaks 
most directly, and with least appeal to 
Quintilian and Tertullian. If he could 
have been induced to omit all his learning, 
and give us merely the results of his shrewd 
observation of life, his book would have been 
a treasure indeed; though of course, to 
himself, such a mode of composition would 





have seemed like leaving out all the plums in 
making a plum pudding. As it is, his book 
had an extraordinary effect on English style; 
it hastened on the great age of such writers 
as Jeremy Taylor, it enriched the stock of 
English words and thoughts, and it gave a 
dignified and popular masterpiece to a litera- 
ture still in its infancy. Nor, when we read 
such a piece of writing as the fifteenth chapter 
of the Gouernour, and compare it with a 
passage of lumbering vacuity by Gabriel 
Harvey, or with one. of Nash’s rattling, 
sputtering fire-works, is it easy to admit that 
English prose progressed far ahead of its 
founder in half-a-century. Mr. Croft would 
deserve well of his generation if he would 
allow us to compare the Castel of Health 
with its author’s better-known treatise. 

The volumes before us are enriched by two 
beautiful facsimiles of Holbein’s portraits of 
Sir Thomas and Lady Elyot, preserved at 
Windsor Castle. It is impossible to praise 
too highly the manner in which all persons 
connected with these volumes have carried 
out their labours. The result is creditable 
alike to English scholarship and to English 
typography. Epmunp W. Gossz. 








England’s Work in India. By W. W. 
Hunter, C.LE., LL.D. (Smith, Elder 
& Co.) 


A work upon India by Dr. Hunter needs no 
introduction. But yet we may, without pre- 
sumption, attempt to remove a prejudice 
which might possibly tend to limit the wide 
circulation it deserves. The substance was 
originally delivered in the form of lectures to 
an Edinburgh audience, and some portion has 
already been published as magazine articles. 
The public are justifiably shy of buyinga 
book which has apparently lost the gloss of 
freshness. But, in the present case, to draw 
such an inference would be nothing less than 
a mischievous error. The cutting up of the 
subject into parts, separated in their appear- 
ance by an interval of twelve months, perhaps 
gave rise to misinterpretation. Now that we 
have the whole before us, we can see a unity 
of design and a balance of arguments which 
before. escaped notice. It is not difficult, as 
Sir Richard Temple showed the other day 
before the Colonial Institute, to draw a rose- 
coloured picture of the Indian empire, which 
shall contain no statement that is absolutely 
false, and yet leave a general impression 
that is by no means true. It is scarcely less 
difficult, and perhaps more important at the 
present time, to examine the condition of the 
country from the standpoint of radical 
criticism. Dr. Hunter’s merit is that he 
has succeeded in combining both these points 
of view without forfeiting his own consistency. 
Speaking with the authority of an official 
experience that has no parallel, he is able to 
bring within his survey the entire area of the 
Indian peninsula. In knowledge of Indian 
history, and in sympathy with the native 
races, others may equal though not surpass 
him. But the point in which he leaves all 
competitors far behind is the exceptional de- 
gree in which he possesses the literary faculty 
of exposition. He can so marshal the various 


departments of his subject, introduce statis- 
tics for purposes of illustration, and light 
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up his pages with felicitous language, that 
he carries the reader with him from the first 
sentence to the last. It will be a fortunate 
thing for the English public if they allow 
themselves to fall under his power of fascina- 
tion, and realise England’s work in India as 
he here describes it for them. 

Having said so much by way of recom- 
mending Dr. Hunter’s last book, we propose 
to take up the less pleasant task of criticism, 
and indicate, first, the points where we 
venture to differ from Dr. Hunter’s general 
presentation of his case, and, secondly, those 
suggestions of his which appear to us particu- 
larly new and valuable. The earlier part of 
the book consists of an historical retrospect 
of the past century; the later part, of a 
consideration of the difficulties which the 
English administration still has to overcome. 
It is with regard to the first two chapters, 
headed “Work Done,” that we do not feel 
ourselves able to adopt entirely Dr. Hunter’s 
conclusions. Our ground of difference is not 
about facts, or about the positive achieve- 
ments of British rule. We have conferred 
on India peace, without and within; we have 
brought with us the machinery of good 
government, and some of the luxuries of 
modern civilisation. Taking the people as a 
whole, it is probable that we have even raised 
their average standard of domestic comfort. 
To have accomplished thus much in the 
stationary East in the course of less than a 
hundred years may justly be cause of pride 
and self-gratulation. But, when recapitulat- 
ing the benefits we have bestowed upon India, 
Dr. Hunter seems indirectly to depreciate the 
standard of civilisation which the natives 
had already attained. The period of com- 
parison ought not to be the middle of the 
eighteenth century, when the Moghul empire 
had fallen to pieces, and Mahrattas and Afghans 
were fighting over the spoil. It would be more 
fair to take the latter half of the sixteenth 
century, when Akbar was reigning at Delhi, 
and many Mahommedan dynasties flourished in 
the Deccan, and many Hindu dynasties in 
the South. Comparing India at that date 
with contemporary Europe, her stage of 
civilisation was at least as high. Western 
travellers brought home stories of her wealth, 
her arts, and her commerce which the existing 
remains of temples, tombs, and palaces show 
not to have been exaggerated. The ruins of 
Vijayanagar, the Hindu capital of the South, 
sacked by the confederate Sultans of the 
Deccan in 1565, cover at the present day an 
area of nine square miles. So late as the end 
of the eighteenth century, the port of Surat 
on the Western coast is credibly reported to 
have had a population of half-a-million souls. 
When Clive entered Murshidabad, the capital 
of Bengal, in 1757, he wrote home that “ this 
city is as extensive, populous, and rich as 
London, with this difference, that there are 
individuals in the first possessing infinitely 
greater property than in the last city.” 
Since that time, England, in common with 
most of Europe, has advanced with prodigious 
strides along the path of material progress, 
and has imported some elements of that pro- 
gress, as an exotic, into India. But the natives 
of the country possess indigenous arts and 
institutions as well as a history of their 
owa of which they may, in their turn, well 


feel proud. In our opinion, the problem yet 
remains to be solved, whether an alien 
civilisation is capable of being transplanted, 
like the coffee or cinchona shrub. 

The last two chapters of Dr. Hunter's 
book, entitled “ Work to be Done,” are not 
obnoxious to any such criticism as is implied 
in the previous remarks. They assume as a 
fact the existing administration, with all its 
efficiency and all its possibilities of im- 
provement. India, at least, does not want a 
revolution, or even any fundamental reforms. 
What she does want is to be let alone, that she 
may slowly develop her own resources, undis- 
turbed by cries of “ Wolf!” from the North- 
west frontier. If only the attention of all 
her administrators, from the highest to the 
lowest, be concentrated upon internal affairs, 
we do not entertain the slightest doubt that 
she will quickly emerge from the cloud which 
now darkens her prosperity. With a nation, as 
with an individual, the cold fit of pessimistic 
despondency will never last long. India is 
not bankrupt ; her heart’s blood is not being 
drained by the excess of her exports to 
England. None of Dr. Hunter’s arguments 
strikes us as more convincing than where he 
analyses this apparent excess of exports, 
amounting in the aggregate to twenty-one 
millions sterling, into seven millions, or one- 
third, accounted for by net imports of treasure, 
another third being interest paid on capital 
invested in India, and the remaining third 
the home expenditure required for the 
machinery of government. In a somewhat 
similar case, Dr. Hunter’s gift of statis- 
tical exposition is again exercised in a very 
effective manner. Treating of the food-supply, 
he estimates that two-fifths of the people 
enjoy a prosperity unknown under native 
rule; that an equal number, or another two- 
fifths, earn a fair but diminishing subsistence; 
while the remaining one-fifth, or forty million 
persons, go through life on insufficient 
food. When facts are honestly formulated 
in this precise fashion, it is possible to 
grapple with them and suggest appropriate 
remedies. Of Dr. Hunter’s proposals, we 
have not space to speak at the length they 
deserve. Suffice it to say that they are 
worked out in detail, that they are adapted 
to the several aspects of the problem, that 
none of them is heroic, and that, as Govern- 
ment is not directly responsible for the exist- 
ing state of affairs, so Government by itself 
cannot change it. 

But, after all, it is not because it suggests 
certain remedies and reforms that we would 
urge all those Englishmen who take an 
interest in India, and feel a responsibility for 
the manner in which they are executing their 
trust, to read this little book carefully. Its 
permanent value lies in its thoughtful mode 
of treating Indian questions. With a little 
information, it is easy to write glibly about 
India at large, as about anything else. With 
the amount of knowledge, detailed, but at the 
same time narrow, that is acquired by most 
Indian civilians, it is not so very difficult to 
compile a report upon a particular district. 
Dr. Hunter has been given the whole of the 
empire for his field of official study ; and he 
here imparts to us, as it were, in a practical 
form the ripe fruit of ten years of labour 





bestowed upon the Imperigl Gazetteer of 





India, which is announced for publication in, 
the coming spring. Jas. S. Corton. 








NEW NOVELS, 


Johnny Ludlow. By Mrs. Henry Wood 
Second Series. (Bentley.) 


Roy and Viola. By Mrs. Forrester. 
& Blackett.) 


Freville Ohase. By E, H, Dering. (Burng 
& Oates.) 


Cords and Discords. By Charlotte Atcherley, 
(Remington.) 
Stepping Stones. 

(Isbister. ) 


Mrs. Hexry Woon’s acknowledgment of 
her authorship of Johnny Ludlow puts an 
end to a doubt the only reason for which was 
not the absence of resemblances between these 
capital stories and their author’s other work, 
but the very great superiority which they 
exhibited over that work, It would take 
much more space than we have at our com- 
mand to give a full explanation of this 
superiority ; it is sufficient to say that the 
explanation is to be sought in the fact that 
Mrs. Wood’s defects are chiefly literary, while 
her power of narration is very considerable. 
She is, we believe, among the most ya 
of English novelists abroad, where literary 
shortcomings and small errors of a social kind 
are, of course, not perceived. We were able 
to speak very highly of the first series of 
Johnny Ludlow, and we can speak nearly as 
well of the second. There is, of course, to the 
hypercritical eye, a distinct error of atmo- 
sphere pervading the book. For instance, 
men who occupy the rank of country 
gentlemen, and who have been educated 
at Oxford, use the language and dis- 
play the manners rather of the lower 
middle classes than of their own. But the 
fertility of invention which distinguishes the 
stories, the art with which the personality of 
the stock characters is preserved under widely 
varying circumstances, and the completeness 
with which each historiette is worked out 
deserve high commendation. It is only a 
pity that the author should not join to these 
good gifts a greater stock of purely literary 
accomplishments and a wider range of social 
study. One of the pieces in this book, 
“ A Tale of Sin,” is out of keeping with the 
rest, and very inferior to them, being also (it 
is worth noticing) much longer. But “ Mrs. 
Todhetley’s Earrings,” “ A Day of Pleasure,” 
‘‘Hester Reed’s Pills,” and at least half-a-dozen 
others are excellent. 

It is rather curious to contemplate the 
different standards of the becoming which 
exist in different human minds. . For- 
rester has in Roy and Viola invented’ what 
seems to us quite a newone. We have the 
usual trio, but /’awtre is nearly as moral a 
man as Werther, and the proprieties are 
strictly observed. However, by way of being 
near the beloved object, he makes himself 
the constant ally and associate of the husband, 
who is represented as a coarse and violent 
brute, receives his confidences about the 
coldness and ill-temper of his wife, is privy 
to his irregular liaisons, and even sits calmly 
by when scenes of domestic dissension occur 
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between the unlucky couple. Apparently 
this is represented to us as the conduct of an 
exceptionally chivalrous person. We must 
say that it strikes us in a very different light. 
However, there is no accounting for tastes. 
The reader’s pity for the injured Viola is 
considerably modified by the fact that she 
has (it is true not without some compunction) 
deliberately married for money, and that, 
though her husband is certainly a great 
brute, he seems to have received considerable 
provocation from his statuesque spouse. If 
the book has a moral, it seems to be that 
when you marry for money you should always 
take care to marry an old man, which, indeed, 
is an obvious suggestion of ordinary prudence. 
Viola’s friend Netta does this, and enjoys a 
calm and pleasant existence with her first 
husband, who considerately retires to the 
majority as soon as anybody could reasonably 
demand it of him, and leaves his wife and his 
money to the expectant Lord Charles Some- 
body. Viola’s release is naturally by no means 
so speedy or so happy. Although Mrs. For- 
rester’s book is thus sometimes disagreeable 
and sometimes preposterous, there are traces 
of narrative ability in it, as, indeed, there 
have been in most of her books; and there is 
nothing to say against her enforcement of 
such morality as comes within her lights. 
We only wish she would set sounder models 
and more normal states of things before her. 


Freville Chase is one of those books which 
we decline to criticise seriously. When an 
author of no particular mark refers us at the 
beginning of his work to a former book for 
the antecedent history of his personages that 
is of itself a sufficient disqualification. But 
when we open his pages and find his characters 
requesting each other to compare the words 
of St. Polycarp with the words of the Song 
of Solomon with a view to determine the 
proper status to be accorded to Our Lady the 
matter becomes settled beyond all doubt. 
At proper times and seasons we are very glad 
to discuss St. Polycarp and the Canticles, 
but not in a review of novels, nor, we may 
add, in the course of reading them. 


Cords and Discords is a very odd book. 


‘It opens in a Welsh inn, where a gentleman 


of sporting turn is called at six o’clock that 
he may go out shooting. We are then in- 
troduced to a curtain dialogue between this 
sportsman and his wife, who entreats him 
(not, like the wife in the rude old song, not to 
go out and hunt at all) but merely not to 
make quite so much noise and disturb the 
other guests. He apologises handsomely. 
“T only reminded you, dear, fearing the 
gentleman who is ill above might be dis- 
turbed,” said the lady. “ You are rejoicing 
in the idea of a day’s perfect freedom. Am 
I not right?” This is the perfection of 
language as between man and wife, and it 
cannot be too earnestly recommended to all 
wives in these revolutionary days. It is sad 
to say that in the succeeding pages the 
sportsman evinces want of consideration for 
many other people besides the gentleman who 
is ill above, and that he at last destroys his 
wife’s affection for him by smashing her harp. 
Such conduct as this is not excused by his 
frank avowal earlier in the book that his 
“nature is a fiery one.” Oddities of this kind 





give Cords and Discords a certain interest for 
a short time; but its incoherence of story 
and the unreality of its personages get the 
better in the long run of the reader’s patience 
and his appetite for curiosities of diction. 


We have read better books of Mrs, 
Doudney’s than Stepping Stones. There is 
less individuality in it than in some other of 
her books, and it is much more like the 
average work of the followers of Miss Yonge 
and Miss Sewell in the task of domestic and 
semi-religious novel-writing. Perhaps this is 
due to the fact that the vein of goodiness is 
more distinctly prominent in it and is worked 
less sparingly than is usual. The central 
incident, too, or one of the central incidents— 
the discovery of an important paper, lost at 
its owner’s death, in the pocket of an old 
garment—is, we think, a little too stale for 
print. It does capitally for the stories which 
good-natured elder sisters tell by fire-light, 
but has, we think, almost passed out of the 
list of machines allowable in literature. Still 
the book deserves only relative condemnation. 
It is not so good as its author can do when she 
chooses ; that is all, and for a girl’s book it is 
capital. We have no sort of objection to the 
introduction into novels of the religious 
spirit, if it be done in the right way; on the 
contrary, we are very well disposed towards 
it. But it is important that it should be 
done in the right way and to the right extent. 
In Stepping Stones we think that these limits 
are not quite sufficiently observed. However, 
it is fair to say that the author in some sort 
gives us warning by putting on her title-page, 
“A Story of our Inner Life,” and does not 
hurl St. Polycarp and the Caiticles at us 
without with your leave or by your leave. 
Only we shall suggest to Mrs. Doudney that, 
as in nature so in art, plenty of outer life 
should be combined with the inner, and that 
the latter should be worn inside. She has 
managed the right mixture before, and can, 
we are sure, if she chooses, manage it again. 

GeorGE SAINTSBURY. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Churchman’s Life of Wesley. By R. Denny 
Urlin. (S. P. CO. K.) There have been very 
few characters in religious history whose life 
has more divided the suffrages of the world than 
John Wesley. The directors of a society be- 
longing to the Church of England are naturally 
desirous of bringing out his affection for the 
Church in which he was ordained, and for 
which he never failed to show the warmest 
affection. Mr. Denny Urlin is well fitted both 
by descent and training for the labour which 
has been entrusted to him. He has already 
published one work of a similar character 
showing an intimate knowledge of the life of 
Wesley, and a laudable appreciation of the 
motives of persons whose acts must sometimes 
be distasteful tohim. If a Life of the unwearied 
evangelist of the eighteenth century must be 
written from a Churchman’s point of view, it 
could not have been better accomplished than in 
this work. The author has succeeded in com- 
piling a volume which puts forward clearly and 
succinctly the chief incidents in Wesley’s career, 
and which preserves within a small compass a 
great deal of information, not easily obtained 
elsewhere, on the growth of his society in 
the United Kingdom and in America. The 
Appendices contain critical analyses of the 
numerous Lives or biographical essays which 





relate to Wesley, as well as of the Eucharistic 
manuals and other works which he found time 
to publish, though at the cost of the hours of 
converse which Dr. Johnson and many others of 
his friends desired. We should have been 
pleased if Mr. Urlin had found space in his 
account of the City Road Chapel for a few 
words in praise of Mr. Stevenson’s full and 
accurate history of that edifice, Such a sign of 
appreciation from a sympathetic worker in the 
same cause is too often the chief reward of many 
months of ar re labour. The society which 
is responsible for the publication of this volume 
may be congratulated on the excellence of the 
work which Mr. Urlin has accomplished. 


Familiar Garden Flowers. Figured by F. 
Edward Hulme, F.L.S., F.S.A., and Described 
by Shirley Hibberd. First Series. With Forty 
Coloured Plates. (Cassell, Petter, Galpin and 
Co.) Mr. Hulme’s exquisite and delicately 
coloured plates of flowers are now becoming 
aon coe ys 4 a public, and those ‘ 

e@ present work, anything, surpass his 
wild flowers in excellence. One. Maton fancies 
they carry their rfume as well! The 
work illustrates forty of what the title justly 
calls ‘‘ familiar garden plants,” such as Indian 
cress, white lily, wallflower, aster, fuchsia, 
tulip, &c. The letterpress is contributed by 
Mr. Hibberd, the well-known writer on garden 
plants, such as theivy, &c. The descriptions are 

leasant reading, and are written chiefly from a 
orticultural point of view. A few details about 
the treatment, growth, &c., of the different 
races or ies under cultivation, and now 
and then a little of their early history and 
uses, with a few occasional verses, altogether 
fill a very pleasant page or two accom- 
panying each flower. Xt the commencement 
of the book there is a synopsis, or scientific 
description, of each genus, for the use of 
“readers who desire more information of a 
scientific and technical nature than is-embodied 
in the sketches that accompany the plates.” 
The latter are designedly only adapted to 
awaken and sustain an interest in familiar 
garden flowers. ‘The author, therefore, wisely 
does not attempt to introduce science surrep- 
titiously or apologetically, as is sometimes done 
in popular works on flowers. The book is ve 
tastily bound in a highly ornamental cover, wit 
two satin “composites” on the outside, but 
one cannot undertake to name them. Alto- 
gether the book is elegant, and, from the 
authors’ standpoint, excellent. 


Dictionnaire de Vancienne Langue frangaise 
et de tous ses Dialectes du IX* au XV* Siécle. Par 
Frédéric Godefroy. Fascicules I.—IV. (Paris: 
Vieweg.) Itis not without a feeling of envy 
that we turn over the pages of the first parts of 
this new dictionary of mediaeval French. 
When may we hope to have for the English 
language anything that can be compared with 
it? The French Governments—Monarchical, 
Imperial, and Republican—have shown a 
regard for the higher culture which English- 
men are slow to appreciate. This book is 
” b rarvw! sous les auspices du Ministtre de 
VInstruction publique; ” it will be long, we 
imagine, ere our statesmen become sufficiently 
aware of the claims of those branches of know- 
ledge which are not regarded as directly useful 
to give their official patronage to a dictionary 
of the tongue which Chaucer spoke, and in 
which many of our old statutes are written. 
All things have a reason, though in many cases 
we may not be able to discover what itis. We 
imagine that the official interest taken in 
France in things mediaeval, and especially in 
mediaeval literature, arises from a conscious- 
ness that France is not one nation but a make- 
up of three or more nationalities, which once 
had, and to some extent have now, languages 
of their own, We English speakers have from 
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the birth of our literature had but one tongue, 
with dialectal variations. As our nationality 
has been from the first so much more complete 
we have not found it so needful for State pur- 

s to chronicle the earlier forms of our one 
language, Whatever may be the reason, it is 
an unmixed good that means are being found 
to bring out a costly book of this nature. 
Judging from the part before us it will be 
nearly all that could be wished for. Deriva- 
tions are not given, but this is by no means 
an unmixed evil. We question, indeed, 
whether, in a work intended for scholars only, 
it is an evil at all. Tho origin of those 
words which haye come from the colloquial 
Latin hardl requires giving; and, as to the 
remainder, there is so much difficulty in stating 
the exact truth, and such an extreme liability to 
error, that the work would, in a few years, in 
all probability be open to the serious charge of 
having perpetuated mistakes. The amount of 
reading which the parts before us indicate is 
simply enormous ; not gs age books, but 
MSS. also haye been under contri- 
bution, and an unrivalled series of examples 
has thus been got together. In going through 
the 304 pages, which is all that we at pre- 
sent have to judge from, we have been struck 
by the very great number of words which 
are English as well as French. To the student 
of our early literature, M. Godefroy’s work 
will be almost as necessary a handbook as 
Stratmann’s Dictionary of the Old English 
Language has proved itself to be. The Rhenish 
scholar has dealt mainly with the Teutonic part 
of our language, and we have hitherto not, been 
favoured with any similar work on its Latin- 
French portion. There cannot be much doubt 
that M. Godefroy’s Dictionnaire, when complete, 
will contain almost every French word which 
had crept into English before the period of the 
Reformation. There is a graceful dedication to 
M. E. Littré, whom the compiler calls “ mon 
cher et yénéré maitre.” 


The Children’s Journey, and other Stories. 
(Strahan and Co.) Save possibly on the score of 
novelty, no objection can be raised against 
“The Children’s Journey” and the pieces that 
follow it. The stories are fairly told, and well 
suited to the capacities of little folk some- 
where between seven and twelve. 


Two Rose Trees. By Mrs. Minnie Douglas. 
(Griffith and Farran.) This is a simple little 
story dealing with the adventures at school and 
at home of twin sisters. In order to give sub- 
stance to her tale, the authoress has interwoven 
a thread of intrigue in the shape of a quest on 
the part of the mother of the two heroines after 
a certain document which would enable her to 
make good her claim to property in Australia 
of which she has been wrongfully deprived by 
her dead husband’s partner. After a convenient 
number of p have been filled up, the long- 
sought paper is recovered, thanks to a faithful 
old servant, and the widow and her children 
are put in possession of their own. Perhaps 
the conception of Zwo Rose Trees is better 
than its execution, but the book is written with 
a freshness and grace not over-common. The 
a tat strike us as inconsistent with the 

xt. 


Boys and girls who are acquainted with Mr. 
Ascott Hope’s stories know that he is always a 
favourite, and they will not be disappointed 
with Stories of Long Ago (Walker and Oo.). 
This time he has gone to the Gesta Romanorwm 
and other mediaeval collections. As might be 
expected, he has had a good deal of pruning 
work to do to make these tales presentable to 
the children of the present day, but thou result 
is eminently satisfactory, and may be com- 
mended to those who are tired of the ordinary 


run of modern stories. 
Pansie’s Floup Bin. (Macmillan.) Like 





Alice in Wonderland, this book deals with 
wonderful adventures that befel a little girl in 
Dreamland. Here, however, the resemblance 
ceases, for, whereas Mr. Carroll’s book is not 
destitute of fancy and wit, the most vivid 
imagination will find it a hard task to discover 
either of these qualities in Pansie’s Flour Bin. 


THOSE who appreciated Mr. Sidney Lanier’s 
Boy’s Froissart will warmly welcome his Boy’s 
King Arthur (Sampson Low and Co.), the plan 
of which is similar in all respects to that of his 
former work. It should be welcome in schools, 
or wherever there are boys capable of estimating 
at its due value what is noble and of good report 
in life or literature. 


Better than Good. By Annie E. Ridley. 
(Cassell, Petter, Galpin and Co.) The authoress’s 
pages appeal to girls from fourteen to eighteen, 
and contain, in narrative and dialogue form, a 
homily on the happiness and content that 
spring from a purely unselfish life. The 
literary execution of the book is very creditable, 
and the general tone is thoroughly wholesome 
and practical. 


Mrs. A. H. Martin’s Roses from Thorns 
(Cassell, Petter, Galpin and Oo.) is really a pretty 
story. Its themeis a misan ical old man, 
hardened by ill-treatment, a restored to 
gentleness by the love of a child. If the idea is 
not very original, it is conveyed in an interest- 
ing way, and few young readers will get 
through the book without being attracted to the 
weakly boy who is launched into the rough 
world of school with so little preparation. 


Amateur Acting, by J. Keith Angus (Rout- 
ledge), is a book which it would be good for all 
amateur actors to read thoughtfully. If they 
were to take to heart the advice given, much 
disappointment, both to themselves and to their 
audiences, might be avoided. 


The Half-Sisters and In Duty Bound, by the 
author of ‘‘ Deepdale Vicarage” (Cassell, Petter, 
Galpin and Oo.), are constructed on the same 
principle—namely, that of introducing new 
characters, and frequently new scenes, in 
almost every chapter. As may be imagined, 
the result is somewhat confusing. 








A METAPHYSIC ‘CUL DE SAC,’ 


WE know,—indeed, we know we do not know : 
We think,—but what, my masters, what is 
Thought ? 
The mystery with which the Mind is fraught 
Mind cannot solve: We see,—yet who can show 
We see things as they are? Ideas grow,— 


Who knows from what, or how? As leaflets 
caught 
Up by the passing wind, thoughts come unsought, 


Then flee away, and whither do they go? 


Our senses may a web of fancies weave : 
Our brain we fain would use to test our brain : 
Yea, what Perception is we would perceive ; 
And out of nothing we would something gain : 
We cannot prove, and yet we would believe, 
Since Unbelief itself is worse than vain, 
SAMUEL WADDINGTON. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Pror. ©. T. Newton will begin his lectures 
on Greek Art in the Age of Pericles, at Uni- 
versity College, London, on Friday, the 7th inst., 
atfour p.m. The first lecture, on “‘ The Sculptors 
who immediately preceded the Age of Pheidias,” 
will be open to the public without perment or 
tickets. Further information may be obtained 
from the secretary. 

Canon Lippon will shortly publish with 
Messrs, Rivington four sermons preached in 


— 


St. Paul’s Cathedral during December, entitled 
Thoughts on, Present Church Troubles. 


Mr. G. J. Saaw LeFevre, M.P., First Com- 
missioner of Works and Public Buildings, has 
placed in the hands of Messrs. Cassell, Potter, 
Galpin and Co., for publication in a collected 
form, his various writings on the Land System, 
which have already attracted contiderabls 
attention. These will now be published com- 
plete in one volume about the middle of 
January. 

_ Messrs. Hurst AND Brackett will publish 
in a few days a new novel, in three volumes, by 
Lady Duffus Hardy, called Beryl Fortescue, 


Miss BETHAM-EDWARDS’ Holidays in Eastern 
France is appearing in a French translation en 
Jeuilleton, and will afterwards be republished in 
a volume. 


WE are glad to hear that Messrs. Bikélas and 
Sathas are editing for Messrs. Calvary, of 
Berlin, a selection from the remains of the late 
Prof. Wilhelm Wagner, of Hamburg. 


A DESIRE is often expressed for a trustworthy 
sketch of Israelitish history, with due recogni- 
tion of the ascertained results of cuneiform 
discovery. This desire is, we believe, satisfied 
by the Abriss lately published in the form of 
tables by the rising young Assyriologist, Dr. 
Hommel. 

Tue first translation of Milton’s Paradise 
Lost into Tamil is being brought out by a 
native clergyman of Madras, and the first two 
eeeks haye just been issued by the 8. P. O. K. 

Tess. 


M. MasrPEro has been commissioned by the 
Minister of Public Instruction to found a college 
of Egyptian Archaeology at Cairo, similar to 
those already established by the French Govern- 
ment at Athens and Rome. He sailed for 
Egypt on the 28th ult., taking with him three 
pupils and an architect. 


Reminiscences of a Journalist is the title of 
a volume which will shortly be published, con- 
sisting of — contributed by Mr. Charles T. 
Congdon to the New York Tribune. 


At the meeting of the Olifton Shakspere 
Society held on December 18 reports in con- 
nexion with John were presented from the follow- 
ing departments :—Rare Words and Phrases, by 
Mr. L. M. Griffiths ; Metre and Authorship, by 
Miss Constance O’Brien; Personal Histories, 
by Miss Florence W. Herapath. Mrs. J. H. 
Tucker and Dr. J. E. Shaw read papers on 
** Constance.” 


Mr. Wa. J. Rotre, of the United States, has 
now added Lear to his excellently edited and 
prettily got-up Series of Shakspere’s Plays for 
Colleges and Schools. His critical extracts in 
the Introduction are taken from Ooleridge, 
Hazlitt, Schlegel, Mrs. Jameson, Dowden, and 
Furnivall; while many happy shorter comments 
from Grant White ove his reason for the disap- 
pearance of the Fool, p. 229), the Cowden 
Clarkes, Bucknill, Furness, &c., are found in the 
Notes. On whether ‘‘And my poor fool is 
hang’d” can include the Fool as well as Oor- 
delia, Mr. Rolfe well says—‘‘The context settles 
the question beyond a doubt. There is no room 
for a divided sorrow here; Lear’s thoughts can 
never wander more from his dead daughter.” 
The only mistakes we notice in Mr. Rolfe’s text 
are his following Singer and Furness in adopting 
the forged emendation, ‘It is no vicious blot, 
nor other foulness,” for the Quarto and Folio 
‘murder or,” in I. i, 220, which is good sense 
as it stands; and his altering hardocks to bur-. 
docks because our botanists do not know the 
former word. The half-line which Furness and 
he call ‘‘the most puzzling phrase in the play” — 
‘* All cruels else subscribe,” Iil. vii. 64—to us 
gives the reason for Regan’s supposed order to 
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let the supposed wolves in on the Lear storm- 
night : ‘“‘Good porter, turn the key” —‘‘all cruel 
creatures save this hellish night yield to its 
savagery, and should be protected from it.” 


In the note on Mr. Gairdner’s Three Fif- 
teenth-Century Chronicles (ACADEMY, December 
18, 1880) for ‘‘False Notes” read “ Jake 
Napes.” 

Mr. BR. D. BLACKMORE writes :— 

‘* As my name appears in a list of authors about to 
contribute to The Day of Rest, may I say that [am 
surprised to find it there?” 


HERE is a quaint recipe from George Bellin’s 
commonplace book 1595-96, Harl. MS. 1937, 
leaf 107 back. 


‘* A medesyne for the soule. 

‘‘Take a handfull and more of hartie repentance, 
with one pounde of suer salvacion in Jesus christe, 
and as moch livelfe faith as one graine of mustard 
seed, with one drame of greate dread. Put all 
these into a vessell of Charittie, full of coales of 
borninge Love, And so put them in-to a viall of 
Cleane conscience, and Take Euerie daie as moch as 
will satisfie the desire of the spiritt, And it will 
heale thee, &c.” 


WE are indebted to Mr. Joseph Knight, of 
the New Shakspere Society’s committee, for 
pointing out what may possibly be a hitherto 
overlooked allusion to Shakspere’s Macbeth in 
1606. In that year William Warner published 
A Continuance of Albions England, the poem 
that he first issued in 1589 in six books, and 
then gradually enlarged to thirteen books in 
successive editions up to 1602. In Chap. 94, 
Booke 15, of the 1606 edition, he deals with 
Macbeth, Banquo, and Fleance, following the 
chronicler’s account; but he introduces his 
subject with some reflections that are not drawn 
from any chronicler, but may have reference to 
Shakspere’s play, and especially his lines— 

**T am in blocd 
Stepp’d in se far that, should I wade no more, 
Returning were as tedious as go o’er.” 
(Macbeth, III. iv. 136-38.) 
Warner says of Macbeth, pp. 375, 376, ed. 
1612 :— 
** Whose guiltie Conscience did it selfe so feelingly 
accuse, 

As nothing not applide by him, against himselfe 

he vewes, 

No whispring but of him ; gainst him, all weapons 

feares he borne, 

All Beings iointly to reuenge his Murthres, thinks 

he sworne, 

Wherefore (for such are ever such in selfe-tor- 

menting mind) 

er ee in blond, he thought no safétie to 


As Warner’s poem was produced so soon after 
Shakspere’s play, he may well have alluded to 
his contemporary’s drama. 








‘* VISIBLE SPEECH.” 


WE wish that the teachers of deaf-mutes in Eng- 
land could have been present at the last meeting 
of the Philological Society, and heard the most 
“human” and interesting address ever de- 
livered to that body, by Prof. Graham Bell, the 
inventor of the telephone and photophone, on 
how his father’s system of ‘‘ Visible Speech ” 
has been developed by him, and applied with 
triumphant results to the teaching of deaf- 
mutes in the United States. This system has 
driven every other one out of the field, is now 
adopted in every institution for deaf-mutes in 
the United States, and has an enthusiastic body 
of teachers who are constantly employed in 
perfecting its details. One deaf-mute is an 
editor of a newspaper, and, unless his visitors 
have heavy moustaches, he reads their words 
from the motion of their lips, and answers them 
so that they leaye him in ignorance that he is 





quite deaf. Another deaf-mute, in ig 
for what the system has done for him, has 
learnt printing, and turned printer and pub- 
lisher at Salem, Mass., solely to popularise 
Visible-Speech books. This ‘‘ Visible Speech ” 
is founded on the principle of making the 
shape of every letter show by what organs 
of the voice the sound of the letter is 
produced. A deaf-mute incapable of making 
any articulate sound is brought to a Visible- 
Speech teacher, and encouraged to make a sound 
with his voice. The teacher's training enables 
him to analyse this sound, and he draws 
on a blackboard a section of a man’s 
throat and mouth—all the voice-producing 
organs—with the Visible-Speech signs for each. 
Such of these signs as represent the deaf-mute’s 
inarticulate sound the teacher then combines, 
and writes down. He then sees which of the 
organs employed has to be stopped or altered in 
position in order that the sound of k—from 
which all the vowels and other consonants can 
be rapidly developed—may be made; and, by 
holding down the deaf-mute’s tongue (say) 
with an ivory pencil, pressi i at with a 
finger, drawing him a plan on. the board, & is 
gradually got from him ; then all is safe. The 
intelligence of most of the deaf-mutes, and 
their delight in their gradual acquirement of 
their absent senses, are a pleasure to witness. In 
this case science has fulfilled her truest function, 
in Bacon’s eyes, of ministering to the wants of 
suffering men. The minute study of phonetics, 
so often ridiculed as worthless, is not only 
justified, but glorified, by the end attained ; 
for that study alone has enabled Prof. 
Graham Bell and his father, the inventor 
of the system, to accomplish the results 
they have gained. Though the invention was 
made years ago in England, the old country 
was too unenterprising to take it up; but the 
new gladly hailed it, and its. success and 
development have been triumphant. Yet still 
in England one lady only, who went to 
America to learn it, teaches the system to three 
deaf-mutes whom she is charitably educating. 
A possible further development is in store for 
‘Visible Speech.” The number of adult 
emigrants in the States who cannot read is 
perilously large. In several places trials are 
now being made as to how quickly certain 
adults can be taught to read by Visible Speech, 
and then transferred to our present unphonetic 
spelling. The results already attained lead to 
the belief that Prof. Bell’s system will some day 
be recognised by the Legislature, and form a 

rmanent part of the educational system of the 

nited States. 








OBITUARY. 


Tue Rey. Mackenzie E. C. Walcott died at 58 
Belgrave Road, S.W., on December 22, a few 
days after he had completed the fifty-ninth year 
of his age. He was the only son of Admiral 
John Edward Walcott, and was born at Bath 
on December 15, 1821. After having been 
educated at Winchester, he matriculated 
at Exeter College, Oxford, and took a third 
class in 1844. At a very early period in life he 
entered upon authorship, and for more than 
thirty years has issued a constant succession 
of works on topographical and ecclesiastical 
history the bare titles of which would fill more 
than one of our columns. As a curate of the 
churches of St. Margaret and St. James, West- 
minster, he was naturally drawn to the story of 
the historical associations connected with those 
parishes. His three volumes on the narrative of 
Westminster and the two most famous parish 
churches which bear its name were published 
before 1851. The traditions and annals of the 
English cathedrals were the subjects in which 





he chiefly delighted, and there is scarcely a city 
or cathedral church in the country on which he 
has not published a volume of memorials. His 
general guide to those sacred edifices was 
printed in 1858, and reached a second edition 
two years later. An entertaining little work 
on the Traditions and Customs of Cathedrals, 
which passed through two editions in 1872, con- 
tained many antiquarian notes on the forms 
and ceremonies which are still retained for use 
in the cathedral foundations of England. Per- 
haps the most valuable of all his labours on 
ecclesiology were the elaborate volumes on 
Church Work and Life in English Minsters 
which he issued last year. A kindred work of 
considerable reputation, which is not likely to 
be superseded for many yeers, is his Popular 
Dictionary of Ecclesiastical Art and Institutions, 
In 1863 he was appointed to the precentorship 
and prebendal of Oving at Chichester, and 
illustrated the history of the cathedral to which 
he was attached by numerous volumes on its 
bishops and episcopal registers. For many 
years past he has been in the habit of editing 
the ancient inventories of the church goods 
for many of the English counties, and for most 
of the monastic foundations which formerly 
existed in this country. He compiled for Mr. 
Stanford a series of small topographical works 
on the English coast, which enjoyed consider- 
able popularity in their day, though they have 
now been banished from the field by more 
elaborate handbooks from local archaeologists. 
Mr. Walcott was a frequent contributor to the 
Transactions of the British Archaeological 
Association and the Royal Society of Literature ; 
and many of his papers from their pages, as 
well as from the Reliquary, have been published 
in a separate form. Few men have laboured 
with more zeal and steadfastness of purpose 
than Mr. Walcott, and his writings will continue 
for many years to be consulted by the student 
of ecclesiastical history in England and Wales. 


Dvurine the last few days many well-known 
sec men have been taken from us. The Rey. 
osiah Miller, long the secretary to the London 
City Mission, died at 77 Fortess Road, N.W., 
on December 22. He published several small 
works on controversial points of divinity, 
but his name will be best remembered for his 
writings on hymnology. His first volume in 
this branch of religious literature (Our Hymns) 
appeared in 1866; three years later a second 
edition was published, under the altered title of 
Singers and Songs of the Church.—Mr. George 
Frederick Ansell, who died at 6 Hartham Road, 
N., on the previous day, aged fifty-four, was 
the author of a popular book on the working 
of the Royal Mint and the scientific appliances 
in use there. He was appointed to a place in 
that office in 1855, but retired a few years 
ago, when his connexion with it formed a sub- 
ject of agg investigation.——A local anti- 
uary, . John Faster, died at High 
ycombe on December 22, aged seventy-nine. 
A little work from his pen on the church 
at Crendon Lane, in Chipping Wycombe, was 
published in 1848. His laborious compilation 
on the Larly History and Antiquities of Wycombe 
came out two years ago. ycombe is now 
chiefly known for its parliamentary history ; two 
of Lord Beaconsfield’s struggles to enter into 
public life at Westminster were for the honour 
of representing that Buckinghamshire borough. 
——An old antagonist of Mr. Gladstone for 
the representation of the University of Oxford 
has passed away in the person of Dr. Marsham. 
Since 1826 he has held the lucrative post of 
Warden of Merton, and during those years many 
eminent persons in Church and State have been 
educated within its walls. The late Warden was 
neither a great scholar nor a diligent student, 
but he possessed a true affection for his uni- 
versity, and his memory will long he held in 
hoyour within his college. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


SHAKSPERIAN ILLUSTRATIONS AND THE 
PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY’S DICTIONARY. 
Sunnyside, Mill Hill, N.W.: Dec. 24, 1880. 

Iam much obliged to Prof. Mayor for calling 
our attention to Hanmer’s Auncient Ecclesiastical 
Histories, which, I hope, will be read for the 
Philological Society’s Dictionary. We have 
many examples of stare said of the hair, both 
before and after Shakspere. Here is a good one 
from L. Tomson’s Calvin’s Sermons on Timothy, 
p- 139, col. 1 (1579): * And mark a threatening 
by the way, which may make their haires stare 
ou their heads.” And said of the hair of horses, 
cows, dogs, &c., we have wealth of quotations 
from 1534 to 1866, the earliest date belonging to 
one from Sir A. Fitzherbert’s Boke of Hus- 
bandrye, fol. F. 2, b, “ And if thou bye kye or 
oxen to feede, the yonger they be, the rather 
they wyll fede; but loke well, that the heare 
stare not, and that he lycke hym selfe.” So 
Butler, in his Feminine Monarchie (1623), directs 
us to take away all the “staring strawes” out 
of bee hives. 

The origin of this sense in the earlier one of 
thrust, stick, is well shown by 

** He sta about hym with his spere, 
Many thureh ours bere,” 

Syr Perceval (c. 1400), 1. 1169, 
and several instances in Gawain Douglas’s 
Eneid (1513), as book iii., p. 75— 

‘*Full prevaly thare swerdis in thay stare.” 
I am sure that if literary men and students of 
English in any department had the faintest 
conception of the amazing and enormous light 
which the dictionary is going to throw upon the 


with enthusiasm to hasten its appearance. To 
myself, I may say, the handling of the materials 
—the two and a-half million quotations which 
the labours of more than a thousand readers 
and nearly a quarter-of-a-century have amassed 
—affords an endless succession of surprises ; 
every day I learn therefrom things which I had 
never dreamed of, and of which | know nobody 
else has dreamed. I never turn over the pages 
of Notes and Queries without finding men 
laboriously elucidating, or partially elucidating, 
points of which the full explanation lies ready 
In our pigeon-holes waiting to be edited and 

ublished. ‘Will not more scholars help us to 
Coches this. coming illumination by each think- 
ing of the dictionary in his daily reading and 
research, and sending us notes of every point 
likely to conduce to its completeness, of every 
isolated fact which will combine with other 
facts already in our hands into perfect wholes 
of word history? No single student can hope, 
even in the case of a single word, to glean all the 
facts whicha thousand readers and a quarter-of-a- 
century's work have brought together; but every 
student may swell the store which we are eager 
to lay open to all. And will not twenty more 
workers take in hand portions of this hoard to 
arrange, dispose, and sub-edit its contents in 
order to hasten the date at which its bounties 
shall be open toall? We are doing for England 
and the English tongue a work which will be 
built upon and extended and completed, but 
will itself never grow old; generations of 
Englishmen will rejoice in our light, and bless 
the workers who gave the light in which men 
shall see to do better work; will not more 
deserve the blessing ? 

James A. H. Murray. 








SPELLING REFORM. 

8 Bt. George’s Square, N.W.: Dec. 24, 1880. 

As Dr. Littledale has alluded to me in con- 
nexion with one of Shakspere’s three quibbles on 
gilt and guilt, Iask leave to say that I hold: 
(1) that all modernising of Shakspere’s lines 
spoils them; but (2) that, if they are to be 
modernised, I think the identical spelling of 
the two ‘‘ gilts” would be far better than the 
distinctive spelling ; and I therefore prefer the 
Folio printing of the Macbeth quibble— 

ta 4 ‘* Tf he doe bleed, 

Tle guild the Faces of the Groomes withall, 

For it must seeme their Guilt” (IL. ii. 57, 58)— 
to those of ‘the Henry 1V. and Henry V. in- 
stances. Gylt is Anglo-Saxon, gilt Early 
English (one form), Chaucer’s form, 

**O litel child | allas, what is thy gilt?” 

(Man of Law’s Tale, B. § 2, 1. 855.) ; 
as ryme vb., rym sb., in which the y so shocks 
Dr. Littledale, are also Chaucer’s forms. I am 
well content with Chaucer’s spellings of these 
words. Dr. Littledale has doubtless noted the 
spelling ‘‘the Recei¢ of Reason” in Macbeth 
vi. 66 in the Folio. 

F. J. FuRNIVALL. 





Hampstead : Dec. 27, 1880. 
My main object in writing again on this 
subject is to correct some errors [ fell into in 
my last letter through my imperfect knowledge 
of Old French. Mr. Nicol writes to me thus :— 


‘The form recepte never existed in Old French, 
except as a pedantic spelling, with silent »; the 
stages are Latin recepta, recetta, recette, recete (in 
Late Old French spelt recette, in Early Modern 
French recepte, then recette again), which last form 
is the most archaic Old-French one extant, and that 
from which Middle-English receite was borrowed. 
Receite is not an orthographical form, but an assimi- 
lation to receive.” 


It is almost superfluous to add that Mr. Nicol 
considers that Dr. Littledale’s letter ‘‘ shows 
that he is perfectly ignorant of the history of 


The slight improvement in Dr. Littledale’s 
etymological condition chronicled by me in my 
last letter has been followed by a serious relapse. 
He asks, ‘“‘ What about leopard, cinder, subtle, 
school, cebt, doubt, thyme, anchor?” Simply 
this, that the Middle-inglish spellings of these 
words are lebard, lipard, sinder, sotil, scole, dette, 
doute, time, anker. I am beginning to tire of 
reminding Dr. Littledale of the principle in- 
volved in the retention of such pairs as bishop, 
episcopal, det, debit, dout, indubitable, and must 
ask him again, is he prepared to insert a ¢ (or 
rather two ¢’s) and a c into age, because it comes 
from the Latin aetaticum ? 

The information about dout = “do out” is 
interesting, but irrelevant. 

Dr. Littledale has just stumbled on the 
difficulty of the levelling of distinctive spellings, 
such as guilt, gilt. He must either be incredibly 
naive, or else be epeteating his third joke, 
when he calls on the ~~ Society not to 
ignore a question which has been under its con- 
sideration ever since last July. 

The etymologist who cannot trace the con- 
nexion between the substantive use and the verb 
uze is much to be pitied. 

‘*If phonetics are to rule our changes.” 
When they do so, we shall write center with an s. 
At present, we propose to be ruled by phonetics 
and etymology together, which latter opposes 
any change of the c. 

Dr. Littledale prefers sithe and rime to sythe 
and ryme; so do I, so do we all, 

In objecting to sinder, Dr. Littledale has. 
fallen into a trap which has caught many. He 
evidently imagines that cinder comes from the 
French cendre. A change of cendre into cinder 
is, to say the least, somewhat anomalous. But 
cendre and cinder have absolutely nothing to do 
with one another; cinder is the Uld-English 
sinder, which can be traced back to the eighth 
century. HENRY SWEET. 








MR. GURNEY’S “‘ POWER OF SOUND.” 
London: Dec, 24, 18*0, 

The review of The Power of Sound which 
appeared in the AcaDEMy for December 18 
needs contradiction on three points. 

1. Of the part of my enquiry contained in the 
first five chapters, Mr. Bosanquet says, ‘1t 
terminates in the admission that it all leads to 
nothing and must be wholly given up, with 
which I quite agree.” A critic should not in- 
vent admissions, even for the sake of agreeing 
with them. After dwelling on some of the 
most general characteristics of architectural 
and of melodic combinations, I point out that 
the former present certain obvious grounds for 
an explanation of their emotional effect (size, 
mass, rich intricacy, &c.) which are lacking to 
the latter. Such is the extent of my admission 
that it all (i.¢., the closely packed’exposition of 
five chapters, four of which are totally uncon- 
nected with even this brief piece of negative 
conclusion) must be wholly given up! 

2. Experience has so far shown, what a 
very little consideration of the nature and 
formation of a scale-system would have led 
us to expect, that a single pair of ears cannot 
appreciate melodies founded on radically dif- 
ferent elements, any more than a pair of eyes, 
accustomed to a certain norm in the propor- 
tions of human features, could find beauty in 
faces which set that norm at defiance. Helm- 
holtz quotes an amusing instance of this fact in 
chap. xiv. of the Tunemp/jindungen; and similar 
cases abound in records of Eastern travel. 
Now our scale-system is built on tones and 
semi-tones in a certain order; quarter-tones 
would, therefore, involve a radically new scale- 
system. And to those who in moments of 
chromatic enthusiasm express a longing for 








history of words and idioms, they would work 


Old- French pronynciation and orthography.” 


such elements, I point out that their ears 
| could get int» a position to appreciate musig 
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built on that system only by ceasing to be in a 
position to appreciate music built on the present 
system. These remarks on multiplicity of scale- 
system Mr. Bosanquet has mistaken for an 
attack on the idea of moditied temperament —i.e., 
slight modifications in a single scale-system ; 
as to which I expressly say that “‘ every step 
towards facilitating it” (in the interests of just 
ne pa “compatible with preserving the 
music we have got, is worth making.” 

3. The third mistake has its source in Mr. 
Bosanquet’s failure to notice a very prominent 
pair of inverted commas. He makes me 
describe as absurd the idea of distinguishin, 
several parts heard simultaneously—a feat, 
need hardly say, of the most ordinary mu- 
sicianship. What I have really indicated 
as absurd is the habit of dignifying with the 
name of ‘‘ melodies”’ such parts as would present 
no musical coherence or significance if isolated 
from their fellows and presented as successions 
of single notes. EpMUND GURNEY. 








IRISH MISSALS. 
St. John’s College, Oxford: December 1880. 

The numerous letters of enquiry about the 
Stowe Missal which reach me from readers of 
the ACADEMY in various parts of Europe and 
America induce me to ask permission to 
circulate further information about this MS. 
through your columns. I will avoid going 
over any of the ground covered by my former 
communications in the ACADEMY of Feb 
8 and in that of November 20, 1879; but it is 
necessary to state that the tendency of further 
acquaintance with the character and contents of 
the MS. is to modify the a priori notions of 
extreme antiquity derived from Dr. Todd’s 
monograph in vol. xxiii. of the Transactions of 
the Royal Irish Academy. 

It remains under any circumstances by far 
the earliest of the four surviving MS. missals 
of the Irish Church, and, as such, is of great 
interest to all persons interested in liturgical 
study, beside possessing many other and 
various points of attraction. Its vernacular 
rubrics, treatise, and charms especially claim the 
attention of philologists. 

Little is known about its past history. The 
inscriptions on its cwnhdach, a metal work cover 
of eleyenth-century workmanship, indicate that 
it originally belonged to some church in 
Munster, that church being possibly identified 
with the monastery founded by St. Ruadhan at 
Lothra, in the Barony of Lower Ormond and 


‘county of Tipperary, where he died as its first 


abbot and patron in 584. Not much is known 
about St. Ruadhan. His name occurs in one of 
the long lists of saints in the Stowe Missal, but 
without any change in the size of the letters or 
any exceptional ornamentation. His Life is 
ublished in the Bollandists’ Acta SS. Ap. 165. 
t is such a long tissue of ludicrous and 
improbable miracles that the compilers confess 
in their Preface to having suppressed part of it 
for fear of exciting ridicule. The abbey at 
Lothra was destroyed by the Danes in 843, 
when this volume, if written before that date, 
must have been saved. The monastic character 
of the service book is evidenced by the petition 
which it contains, “ pro abbate nostro. N. 
episcopo,” and by its long lists of monastic 
saints. Possibly the presence of two collects, 
the first headed ‘‘In sollemnitatibus Petri et 
Christi” (probably a clerical error for Pauli) 
and the second headed ‘‘ Oratio prima Petri,” 
may point to the monastery having been 
dedicated to St. Peter. 

At an early date, probably in the twelfth 
century, it left Ireland, perhaps transferred to 
the Continent by some of those Irishmen who 
carried donations from Tordelbach O’Brian, 
King of Munster, to the monastery of Ratisbon 
in 1130. It was discovered abroad in the 





eighteenth century by John Grace, Esq., of 
Nenagh, in Ireland, an officer in the German 
service, who died without leaving any memo- 
randum respecting the place in which, or the 
circumstances under which, it was found. From 
his hands it passed into those of the Duke of 
Buckingham, where it remained until the sale 
of the Stowe Library in 1849, when it was 
bought by the Earl of Ashburnham, in whose 
library at Ashburnham Place it is now pre- 
served. 

The sacramental portion of the volume, 
including the ‘‘Ordo Missae ” and the “‘ Ordo 
Baptismi,” is in various handwritings, the 
oldest, and by far the most extensive in amount, 
of which cannot, I think, on liturgical grounds, 
be assigned to an earlier date than the ninth 
century, though some of its features, taken 
singly, seem to point to a still later, and 
others to a somewhat earlier, date. 

Palaeographical evidence does not appear to 
be inconsistent with such a conclusion, so far 
as it has been possible to compare the text of 
the Stowe Missal with such Irish or Hiberno- 
Latin MSS. as have been found accessible 
either in the original or in the facsimiles pre- 
sented in the pages of the National MSS. of 
Ireland, and in the publications of the Palaeo- 
graphical Society. 

In some pages this older and larger hand- 
writing assumes an unusually cursive and 
flourishing shape, which seems to denote a 
change of scribe without any material change 
of date. A similar change of style is noticeable 
in other Celtic MSS., as in the Book of Kells 
(Palaeographical Society’s publications, pl. 88, 
last line), the Codex S. Dunstani (Bodl. Lib., F. 
iv. 32, fol. 42 b), and the Book of Armagh (Trin. 
Coll., Dublin, ff. 103 a, 107 b). 

In a few pages, and portions of pages, the 
older handwriting has been erased to make 
way for asmaller and minuscule handwriting, 
which we know from the colophon to be that of 
Moel Caich, a writer whom it has been found 
impossible hitherto to identify. This portion of 
the text exhibits letters depending from the 
ruled line above them instead of resting on the 
line beneath, a peculiarity of Greek writing 
sometimes adopted by Celtic scribes, as in the 
Scottish Book of Deer, now at Cambridge, and 
the Welsh ninth-century Ovid preserved in the 
Bodleian Library. 

The headings of the missal and of singl 
collects, with all the Irish and Latin rubrics, 
are in various and later handwritings, except the 
rubrics in the Ordo Baptismi, which are coeval 
with the text. 

The following facts make it impossible to 
accept Dr. Todd’s hasty assignment of the 
earlier portion of the missal to the sixth century, 
and in part suggest a date not earlier than the 
ninth century :— 

1. The use and position of the Nicene Creed. 
It occurs here in its usual place after the gospel, 
as an integral portion of the Ordinarium Missae 
in what is substantially the Roman rite, a 
position which it did not assume till the era of 
Charlemagne early in the ninth century, and, 
according to some authorities, not till the reign 
of Henry II. early in the eleventh century. 

2. The use of the Agnus Dei, which is said 
to have been introduced into the mass by 
Sergius I., 687-701. 

3. The structural completeness of the Ordi- 
narium Missae. 

4. The presence of the words ‘‘ diesque 
nostros in tua pace disponas, atque ab aeterna 
damnatione nos eripias, et in electorum jubeas 
grege numerari,” which are known to have 
been added to the canon by Gregory the Great 
(590-604), and which prove that even here we 
have not got a pure Gelasian text, although 
the Prayer of Consecration is headed ‘‘ Qanon 
Dominicus Papae Gilasi.” 

5. The date of several of the saints whose 





names are among the ‘‘ nomina pausantium,” 
including Lawrence, Mellitus, and Justus, 
second, third, and fourth Archbishops of Canter. 
bury, the latter of whom died in 627. 

Among the many liturgical peculiarities and 
indications of an early date, the following seem 
to deserve especial mention :— 

1. A Litany at the commencement of the 
Ordo Missae. 

2. The unique position of another ancient 
missal Litany, entitled ‘‘Deprecatio Sancti 
Martini,” between the epistle and gospel. 

3. The presence of vernacular rubrics. 

4. The long lists of early saints, chiefly Irish, 
inserted in the text of the canon. 

5. The absence of any special ‘‘ Proprium 
Sanctorum,” and the simple provision of a single 
‘*Missa OCommunis Sanctorum” for all com- 
memorations of saints, which, together with a 
single Mass for Penitents and another for the 
Dead, make up the smallest volume which ever 
passed under the title of a missal. 

6. The absence of the “ Filioque” from the 
Nicene Creed. 

7. The fixed use of an unchanging epistle 
(1 Cor. xi. 26-32) and gospel (St. John vi. 51-57), 

8. The interpolation of various forms of pri- 
vate devotion for the priest, in the shape of an 
Apologia or Confessio Sacerdotis. 

9. The enumeration of only three orders of 
bishops, priests, and deacons, all notice of the 
minor orders being omitted. 

10. The general paucity of rubrics, together 
with the absence of any allusion to the mixed 
chalice or to the use of incense. 

11. The absence from the canon of the tenth- 
century additional clause, ‘‘ pro quibus tibi 
offerimus vel.” 

12. The paucity of crosses, only five being 
marked for use, as against thirty-one in the 
present Roman canon, and none at the words of 
institution. 

13. The presence of early and rare liturgical 
terms—e.g., senior, augmentum, stella (= Epiph- 
any), kalendae (= Circumcision), natalis calicis, 
quinquagensima (= Whitsun Day), anathleticus 
gradus, liber vitae, &c.. 

14. Singular usa .g., the fraction of the 
Host before the Pater noster, the crossing of 
the child’s hand, and the ceremonial washing of 
the feet in baptism. 

15. A petition that the founder of the church, 
who was evidently still living when the words 
were written, and all the people may be de- 
livered from idolatry. ‘‘... in hac aeclesiae 
quam famulus tuus ad honorem nominis gloriae 
tuae aedificauit . . . eumque, adque omnem 
populum ab idulorum cultura eripias, et ad te 
deum uerum omnipotentem conuertas.” 

There is a general resemblance in this Irish 
Liturgy to the ninth- or tenth-century ‘‘ Ordo 
Missae,” which was first published by M. 
Flacius Illyricus in 1557 under the misleading 
title of ‘‘ Missa Latina quae olim ante Romanam 
in usu fuit,” and which was afterwards printed 
by Martene (De Ant. Eccles. Rit., lib. 1. ©. 4, 
art. 12, ordo 4). Certain collects and phrases 
are common to both, but there the resemblance 
ends. The text especially in the ‘‘ Gloria in 
Excelsis” and in the Nicene Creed is very dis- 
similar, and there is no ground for supposing 
that there can be any original connexion or 
anything more than an accidental resemblance 
between the two. 

The conclusion towards which we are gravita- 
ting is this:—There seems to be ground for 
believing that the Stowe Missal, in its present 
shape, with all its variations of handwriting, 
was in use in some church in Ireland in the 
tenth, and the older portion of it perhaps in 
the ninth century. It affords no certain proof, 
but it throws some light upon the question as 
to what was the earliest form of liturgy in use 
in the Irish Church. It proves that the 
Roman canon was introduced into at least par- 
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tial use in Ireland as early as the ninth 
century, while it retains portions of an earlier 
and 2 difecens liturgy interwoven with it. The 
admixture of passages from the Ambrosian, 
Gallican, and Mozarabic rites with the Romar 
canon is suggestive of a period when the 
diversity had not ceased to exist, which is 
alluded to in Tirechan’s eighth-century sketch 
of the Church in Ireland, when Irish saints 
‘‘ diuersas regulas et missas habebant et diuersas 
tonsuras” (Haddan and Stubbs, Councils, &c., 
vol. ii., part ii., p. 292). F E. WARREN. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


owpay, Jan. 3, 5 p.m. London Institution: ‘ Past and 

Mon sceant of the Cutdeaishes,” by Dr. Andrew Wilson, 
7p.m. Actuaries: “On Simultaneous Construc- 
a of Compound Interest and Annuity Tables,” by Mr. 
8 pm. egal aeotens : Anatomy (Demonstration, 

«), dD J. all. 
tL) Spite. Victoria Institute: ‘On the Early Destinies 
of Man,” by Mr. J. E. Howard. 
Tuxspay, Jan. 4, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Atoms,” IV., 
Prof. Dewar. 


.30 p.m. Zoological: “ Account of the Zoological 
Collection made during the Survey of H.M.8. Alert in 
the Straits of Magellan and on the Ooast of Patagonia,” 
by Dr. A. Giinther; “On the Sea Elephant,” by Prof. 
Flower. 


Wepyespay, Jan. 5, 8 p.m. Society of Arts: “ Animal 
Intelligence,” II., by Mr. G. J. Romanes. 

8 p.m. Geological: “The Archaean Geology of 
Anglesey,” and “ The Limestone of Durness and Assynt,”’ 
by Mr. 0. Callaway; “On a Boulder of Hornblende- 
Pikrite near Pen-y-' isiog, Anglesey,” by Prof. T. G. 


opus. British Archaeological Association : ‘‘ Notes 
on Roman Remains from Nursling, Hants,” by Dr. Wake 
Smart ; whan > ya geen aac te of Treasure- 
Trove,” by Mr.G. RB. ¥ 
Tuurspay, Ly 6, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘ Atoms,” 
V., by Prof. Dewar. 
SarurpaY, Jan. 8, 2 p.m, Royal Institution: ‘ Atoms,” 
VI., by Prof. Dewar. 








SCIENCE. 
An Introduction to the Study of Fishes. By 
Albert C. L. G. Giinther. (Adam & 
Charles Black.) 


Tae study of fishes has never been a very 
opular one among naturalists. For many 
years the birds have engaged the attention 
of a whole army of ornithologists, and the 
students of mammals and even of reptiles 
have generally made a respectable show; but 
the professed ichthyologists at any time 
might nearly have been counted on the fingers 
of one hand, and their number even now is 
not much greater. The causes of this apparent 
neglect are not far to seek. We have in the 
first place the great difficulty of obtaining 
specimens of any but the commonest species, 
and the inconvenience of having to preserve 
them, even when obtained, in spirits or some 
other fluid—the latter, paltry as it may 
seem, placing a formidable obstacle in the 
way of those inclined to commence the study 
of fishes. Further, the very medium inhabited 
by fishes renders the study of their natural 
history exceedingly difficult, and thus one, 
at any rate, of the attractions which com- 
monly direct the beginner in his choice of a 
zoological study was shut off. 

We may add to all these considerations the 
fact that certain intrinsic difficulties beset the 
study of fishes, and that these were, for a 
long time, heightened and made the most of 
by the imperfections of the classifications 
adopted, arising in part from circumstances 
already alluded to. The older naturalists 
regarded as fishes all the animal inhabitants 
of the waters, and we fancy that even now, 
in spite of the multitude of popular zoological 
treatises that we possess, people are not want- 


stated that whales, lobsters, and oysters are 
not fishes. The prevalence of such mistaken 
notions as these, which even Linnaeus and 
Artedi only partially succeeded in casting off, 
stood in the way of the progress of systematic 
ichthyology; and it was not until Cuvier 
specially devoted his attention to the class of 
fishes that something remotely approaching 
a satisfactory classification of these animals 
was arrived at. Great as was the step in 
advance made by Cuvier, he still worked very 
much upon the old lines; and Dr. Giinther, in 
the historical portion of the book of which 
the title stands at the head of this article, 
seems to regard as the greatest service done to 
ichthyology by the great French naturalist 
the more or less successful attempt made by 
him to establish natural families of fishes. 
Broad systems founded entirely or chiefly 
upon one set of characters, especially when 
those characters are to a great extent super- 
ficial, can never be satisfactory ; and hence 
the comparative failure of Agassiz’s attempted 
classification, founded upon peculiarities of 
the dermal appendages of fishes, and specially 
designed for the arrangement of the fossil 
forms. The distinction of the true bony 
fishes into Ctenoids and Cycloids was evidently 
unnatural; the entire new group of the 
Ganoids was made up of most heterogeneous 
elements ; and even the Placoids, forming the 
most natural of the orders proposed by 
Agassiz, were by no means homogeneous. 
Nevertheless this grouping had certain ad- 
vantages, especially in assisting to bring into 
intelligible order the chaos of fossil fishes ; 
and for us it had undoubtedly the merit of 
leading to the researches of Johannes Miiller, 
the results of which are embodied in his 
celebrated memoir, Ueber den Bau und die 
Grenzen der Ganoiden, perhaps the greatest 
and most original contribution to systematic 
ichthyology that we possess, and upon which, 
in all probability, all future classifications of 
fishes will be founded. In this memoir, 
which was almost startling to the zoologists 
of thirty years ago by the light which it 
seemed suddenly to throw upon one of 
the most perplexing groups of Vertebrata, 
Johannes Miiller not only indicated the 
structural peculiarities which served to distin- 
guish a true order Ganoidei from the other 
fishes, but also discussed the whole ich- 
thyological system, into which he introduced 
many important modifications; and, as Dr. 
Giinther says (p. 22) :— 


“ Although all cannot be maintained as the 
most natural arrangements, yet his researches 
have given usa much more complete knowledge 
of the organisation of the Teleosteous fishes, and 
later enquiries have shown that, on the whole, 
the scakbinntieis proposed by him require only 
some further modification and another definition 
to render them perfectly natural.” 


This testimony to the value of Miiller’s 
work is certainly not too high, as will be 
evident to anyone who compares his system 
with that adopted by Dr. Giinther himself 
in his present book. Of Miiller’s six primary 
groups (or sub-classes) only one, that of the 
Dipnoi, including the Sirenoid forms, whose 
place seems to be’ on the boundary line 
between fishes and Amphibians, has been sup- 
pressed, and this in consequence of the dis- 





ing who would be rather surprised to hear it 


covery in Australia of certain fishes referred 





to the ancient genus Oeralodus, which showed 
so close a relationship to Lepidosiren on the 
one hand, and to the true Ganoids on the 
other, as to lead Dr. Giinther to unite all the 
Dipnoi with the last-named group. Among 
the ‘Teleostean fishes the only important 
change consists in the suppression of Miiller’s 
order Pharyngognathi, the spiny-finned forms 
of which make a sub-order of Acanthopterygii, 
while the Garfish and other soft-finned types 
find a resting-place among the Physostomi, 
their affinity to which was suspected by Miiller 
himself. 

Dr. Giinther has, however, adopted one other 
important modification of the system, namely, 
the grouping together of the Ganoid and 
Chondropterygian fishes into a single sub- 
class, that of the Palaeichthyes, so called on 
account of the great geological antiquity of 
those two types. The principal characters 
uniting these groups were already recognised 
by Miiller, and utilised by him in distinguish- 
ing the two orders above mentioned from the 
best of the class of fishes.. They consist in 
the presence of a contractile and valvular 
cone at the base of the aorta, and of a spiral 
valve in the intestine, to which Dr. Giinther 
adds that the optic nerves are not, or only 
partially, decussating. It appears to us, and 
has always done so, that this group of 
Palaeichthyes has no valid claim to recog- 
nition. The two orders of which it is com- 
posed are sharply marked off from each other, 
and when we consider the mass of their char- 
acters each of them is clearly equivalent to the 
whole group of Teleostei; and, finally, in 
the discussion of any general zoological or 
palaeontological question, it is difficult to see 
how the group Palaeichthyes can ever figure 
as a classificational unit. But, as regards 
the usefulness of Dr. Giinther’s book, this is 
perhaps of little consequence. Those who have 
to deal with general questions will probably 
soon find themselves practically disregarding 
the unnecessary sub-class, and treating Chon- 
dropterygians and Ganoids as groups equiva- 
lent to the Teleostei, as they were in Miiller’s 
system. Of the close relationship of the 
Dipnoi to the Ganoids there seems to be no 
doubt, and their admission as an order of 
that sub-class of fishes is perhaps the most 
judicious course that can be adopted. 

The development of his views of systematic 
ichthyology occupies the second part of Dr. 
Giinther’s book, and of this we need say but 
little. The work is done with the care and 
judgment that might be expected from the 
distinguished author ; the orders, sub-orders, 
and families of fishes are characterised in 
sufficient detail for the purposes of the 
student; the characters of the principal 
genera in each family are given, and 
the names of others cited; and the 
natural history of the species is briefly indi- 
cated. The fossil forms are also noticed, 
but with less detail than the recent ones. In 
short, the student of systematic ichthy- 
ology will find in this section a most 
admirable guide through the intricacies 
of the subject, as indeed, from the author’s 
long-continued studies in connexion with the 
magnificent collections of the British Museum, 
could hardly fail to be the case. This part of 
the book is also illustrated with numerous 
excellent wood-cuts of the fishes and their 
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characteristic parts, which will be of no small 
assistance to the student. 

What must be regarded as the intro- 
ductory section of Dr. Giinther’s work may 
be divided into two parts—one truly intro- 
ductory, as furnishing the information neces- 
sary to enable the reader to pursue his studies 
in the systematic and descriptive portion, 
although containing in addition many details 
not absolutely required by the systematist; the 
other embracing those generalisations which 
really constitute the highest development of 
zoological study, and which require for their 
comprehension a greater or less acquaintance 
with the various groups of fishes. Thus, in 
his first chapter, he gives an historical sketch 
of the progress of ichthyology from the days 
of that astonishing genius Aristotle, whose 
rcsults in so many instances anticipated those 
of the most advanced of modern zoologists, 
down to our own time, not referring in detail 
to the obscure old writers whose names will 
be found embalmed in the pages of Artedi, 
but indicating all the authors whose labours 
have contributed materially to the advance- 
ment of the science, and giving a short 
account of the doings of each. Of Ray and 
Willoughby, and of Peter Artedi, Dr. Giinther 
naturally speaks very highly. The latter, 
whose Jchthyologia, edited by Linnaeus after 
its author was unfortunately drowned at the 
early age of twenty-nine, is perhaps the most 
perfect piece of zoological work of the last 
century, struck out the classification of fishes 
which virtually constituted the foundation of 
all ichthyological systems down almost to our 
own day, and which Linnaeus modified, but 
certainly did not improve. The classifica- 
tions of Linnaeus, Cuvier, and Johannes 
Miiller are tabulated by Dr. Giinther, so that 
the student is here afforded a clear insight 
into the principal steps by which the science 
of ichthyology has advanced to its present 
standpoint, no small advantage with respect 
to the proper appreciation of that standpoint 
itself. This chapter concludes with a list of 
modern voyages, faunas, and anatomical 
works containing important contributions to 


the science of ichthyology. 


In several succeeding chapters Dr. 
Giinther enters at considerable length into the 
consideration of the external and internal 
structure of fishes, describing successively 
and most carefully the parts of which the 
body of a fish is made up and the modifications 
which these parts undergo in the various 
members of the class. ‘Che general form, the 
structure of the skin and scales, the structure 
and position of the fins, and the general 
construction of the skeleton, with other details 
of special importance for the comprehension 
of the systematic part of ichthyology, occupy 
the second and third chapters ; and the latter 
concludes with a most valuable synonymic table 
of the bones composing the fish-skeleton, 
showing in parallel columns the names applied 
to the same bones by the chief authorities 
on the osteology of fishes—namely, Cuvier, 
Owen, Stannius, and, chiefly as regards the 
head and_ shoulder-girdle, Huxley and 
Parker. In treating of a subject so complex, 
and upon which opinions differ so widely, as 
the interpretation of the bones of fishes, our 
author is rather embarrassed in his choice of 
terms ; and, considering the general practice of 


these curious stages of development. 





the present day, one has every reason to be 
grateful to Dr. Giinther for having taken 
the trouble of working out these synonyms 
and selecting from among them those which 
seemed to him most suitable, instead of 
eutting the knot by inventing new terms of 
his own. In this whole table, in which the 
author has indicated the names used by him 
by printing them in italics, we find only a 
single one which has not an authority 
appended to it, and even that carries its own 
explanation with it. 

The other systems of organs receive equally 
careful treatment at Dr. Giinther’s hands, and 
this portion of the book may be regarded as 
constituting a true Principia Ichthyologica. 
In connexion with the organs and processes 
of reproduction a most interesting summary 
of the curious affiliated phenomena presented 
by certain species of fish is given, such as 
contrivances for the protection of the eggs, 
the remarkable egg-cases of the sharks and 
rays, the singular adaptation of the males for 
incubatory purposes in the Pipe fishes and 
their allies, and the nest-building instincts of 
the sticklebacks and others; and in the suc- 
ceeding chapter we find an excellent account 
of the changes undergone by many fishes, 
especially of the open sea, during their growth 
and development—a somewhat novel subject, 
for our knowledge of which we are indeed 
principally indebted to the researches of 
Dr. Giinther himself. It is chiefly in the 
pelagic fishes, our knowledge of which is 
still founded to a great extent upon a very 
scanty supply of specimens, that the most 
remarkable of these changes occur ; and one is 
not surprised, after studying Dr. Giinther’s 
results, to find that a multitude of species and 
many genera have been founded solely upon 
One of 
the most important tasks that the ichthyolo- 
gists of the future have before them is the 
investigation of the field of research thus 
opened up, and it is a task of great difficulty ; 
for when it is considered that pelagic fishes 
are generally of very wide geographical 
range and the successive growth-modifica- 
tions of one and the same species may be 
captured singly at stations far distant from 
each other, it is easy to see that the chances 
of identification are greatly diminished, and 
those of the foundation of false genera and 
species correspondingly increased. 

One of the most remarkable results of 
recent researches upon the growth and 
development of fish is that at which modern 
ichthyologists have arrived with regard to 
the curious little bandlike fishes known as the 
Leptocephalidae, one of which, the Anglesey 
Morris (Leptocephalus Morrisi), is a rare 
British species. These feeble creatures, which 
are frequently taken floating in the open 
sea, and appear to be most abundant in the 
Mediterranean, are now regarded as 
‘the offspring of various kinds of marine 
fishes, representing, not a normal stage of 
development (larvae), but an arrest of develop- 
ment at a very early period of their life; they 
continue to grow to a certain size without 
corresponding development of their internal 
organs, and perish without having attained the 
characters of the perfect animal.” 

Of the causes producing such a singular 
abnormal condition nothing is known ; but 


“it is quite within the limits of probability 
that fishes, usually spawning in the vicinity of 
land, sometimes spawn in the open ocean, or 
that floating spawn is carried by currents to a 
great distance from land; and that such em- 
bryoes which, for their normal growth, require 
the conditions afforded by the vicinity of the 
shore, if hatched in mid-ocean, grow into un- 
developed hydropic creatures, such as the 


Leptocephales seem to be.” 


Passing over certain minor matters we may 
refer in the next place to a chapter on thg 
distribution of fishes in time, which, althoug 
perhaps too brief, gives a fairly good skete, 
of the geological history of the class. O 
the claim of the curious little palaeozoicf 
fossils described by Pander as Conodonts to 
rank as the remains of fishes, or indeed of 
vertebrate animals at all, Dr. Giinther, like 
most palaeontologists, is rather doubtful, but 
at the same time he refers to them as possibly 
representing the teeth of Myxinoid or other 
Cyclostome fishes, such as, from all analogy, 
we may presume the earliest fishes capable 
of leaving any traces behind them to have been. 
They have been detected by Mr. Hinde lowdown 
in the Silurian—in fact just where we want 
them to satisfy any theory of the progressive 
sequence of organic forms; they are known 
to extend up into the Carboniferous, and 
probably into the Permian, side by side with 
Selachian and Ganoid fishes; and certainly 
it is difficult, after an examination of them, 
or of Mr. Hinde’s beautiful series of figures 
in the Quarterly Journal of the Geological 
Society (1879), to doubt that they once 
belonged to some form of fishes. ‘The Upper 
Silurian fishes from the Ludlow bone-bed are, 
as is well known, very obscure; but in the 
Devonian series all doubt ceases, and the 
remains of these animals occur in such 
abundance and perfection as to enable the 
palaeontologist to form a tolerably good idea 
of the fish-fauna of that remote period. The 
distinction of the Chondropterygian and Ganoid 
groups is now clearly apparent, although 
certain genera present characters which 
render their precise position doubtful, and one 
group (Acanthodes and its allies) “ combined 
numerous branchiostegals with Chondroptery- 
gian spines and a shagreen-like dermal cover- 
ing,” thus lending some support to the 
idea underlying the sub-class Palaeichthyes. 
It is remarkable that so early as the Devonian 
we should find two of the main types of 
Ganoids, which are still extant, already in- 
dicated—namely, the types of Polypterus and 
that of the Dipnoi. These forms continue on 
through the series of formations, gradually 
approaching more and more to existing types, 
until in the Jurassic period we find fishes 
allied to the living genus Amia, and leading 
so distinctly towards the so-called osseous 
fishes, which constitute the bulk of the 
present fish-fauna, that we are quite prepared 
for the appearance of the latter in the 
»succeeding cretaceous epoch, and their pre- 
dominance over all other types in tertiary 
times, as at the present day. 

From the consideration of the distribution 
of fishes in time Dr. Giinther passes by a 
natural transition to that of their geographical 
distribution on the surface of the earth—a 
difficult and intricate subject, to which he 
devotes several long chapters. He treats suc- 
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fresh and brackish water, and of marine fishes, 
the latter divided into three categories, namely, 
Shore, Pelagic, and Deep-sea Fishes. It 
would be impossible in the space at our com- 
mand to give even the slightest sketch of the 
contents of these important chapters, or even 
of the results arrived at; but they are full of 
interest, and we would especially refer to the 
short but exceedingly philosophical chapter 
which serves as a prelude to this section of 
the book, and deals generally with the con- 
ditions governing the distribution of fishes. 
The chapter on deep-sea fishes is also one of 
general interest. 

We have thus attempted to give some idea 
of the contents and general nature of this 
most important contribution to zoological 
literature, and we trust that, imperfectly as 
we feel we have succeeded in our endeavours, 
we have said enough to convince the reader 
of its great value. All who are acquainted 
with Dr. Giinther and his work will feel con- 
fident that the material of any book he offers 
to his brother naturalists will be of the best 
possible quality ; and in preparing this Intro- 
duction to the Study of Fishes (which is 
founded upon the notes got together for the 
article “ Ichthyology ” in the Hncyclopaedia 
Britannica) he has superadded to a careful 
selection of material a straightforward de- 
termination to place what he has to say in 
the best and most intelligible form, which 
renders it a model of a zoological text-book. 

W. 8. Dattas. 








OBITUARY. 
MICHEL CHASLES. 


‘‘THe mathematician lives long and lives 
young” * was eminently true of the distin- 
guished French geometer whose death we 
recorded in our last issue. Born at Epernon 
(Eure-et-Loir) on November 15, 1793, he 
entered the Polytechnic School in 1812, on 
leaving which extablishment, in 1814, he went 
to reside at Chartres, acting as ‘‘agent de 
change” and in other official capacities for some 
ten years. He found time, however, for scien- 
tific studies, contributing his earliest papers on 
curves and surfaces of the second degree to the 
mt de (Ecole Polytechnique, 1814-16, 
and his earliest on corics to Gergonne’s Annal. 
Math., 1828 and 1829, these last memoirs 
being founded on Poncelet’s theories of re- 
ciprocal polars and of centres of homology. 
aving been elected a corresponding member 
of the Academy in 1839, he was appointed 
Professor of Geodesy and Machines at the 
Polytechnic School (1841), in succession to 
Savary. In 1846, a special chair having been 
founded by the Faculty of Sciences, he became 
Professor of the Higher or Modern Geometry 
2 _ post he retained, we believe, till his 
eath. 

From the Catalogue of Scientific Papers we 
learn that (down to 1873) he had contributed 
no less than 177 memoirs or papers to different 
journals, These may be arranged under the 
following heads:—Curves and surfaces of the 
second degree, forty-one papers ; curves and 
surfaces in general, forty-nine ; conic sections, 
twenty-five; geometry, fourteen; mechanics, 
six; attractions, seven; arithmetic, algebra, 
analysis, and historical articles, twenty- 


* Only five mathematicians have obtained the 
Copley Medal; M. Chasles (1865) was the fourth ; 
and Dr. Sylvester, from whose address at the Exeter 
meeting of the British Association in 1869 we 
make the above extract, the fifth (1880), 








four; astronomical, eight. Many of the 
papers, however, run into two or more of the 
above divisions. The best-known of his works 


is the Apergu historique sur l'Origine et le 
Développement des Méthodes en Géométrie, 


particubiérement de celles qui se rapportent & la 


Géométrie moderne, suivi d'un Mémoire. . . sur 
deux Principes généraux de la Science, la Dualité 
et V Homographie. This treatise was published 
in 1837, and, having become exceedingly 
scarce, was reprinted Rin believe unaltered), 
with a new Preface giving a short account 
of its history, in May 1875. It is hardly 
necessary to say that it indicates a great 
amount of research, and that the copious 
notes contain much valuable original matter. 
This work was followed six years later by a 
History of Arithmetic, and in 1852 appeared 
the Traité de Géométrie supérieure; a second 
edition of this last work has just issued from 
the press. It closes with an interesting in- 
augural lecture (December 22, 1846) on the 
modern geometry. 

In 1863, Chasles contributed yet another valu- 
able addition to the history of geometry in hi 
Les trois Livres de Porismes @ Euclide, rétablis 
pour la premiére Fois, daprés la Notice et les 
Lemmes de Pappus, et conformément au Senti- 
ment de R. Simson, sur la Forme des Enoncés de 
ces Propositions. This was succeeded in 1865 
by the first volume of the Z'raité des Sections 
coniques, faisant suite au Traité de Géométrie 
supérieure. Here, and in subsequent papers 
in the Comptes-rendus, we have the answer 
furnished to the question, ‘‘How many conics 
are there capable of satisfying five conditions ?” 
The method employed he styles geometrical 
substitution, and the result is obtained when 
we have established a relation between the 
characteristics—i.e., the number of the conics of 
the system which (1) pass through an arbitrary 

int, (2) touch any arbitrary line. We hope to 

ear that the long-expected second volume will 
appear at no distant date. 

'o Chasles we are indebted for the first 
complete synthetical solution of the problem of 
the attraction of ellipsoids.* The only works, 
so far as we know, that have been put into an 
English garb, are the memoirs on the General 
Properties of Cones of the Second Degree and on 
(is herical Conics, translated by Dr. Graves 
1841), 

M. Chasles was chosen member of the 
Academy of Brussels in 1830 ; was elected, as 
stated above, corresponding member of the 
Academy of Sciences in 1839, and was 
‘*decorated” the same year; became foreign 
member of the Royal Society in 1854, Copley 
Medallist in 1865, and foreign member of the 
London Mathematical Society in April 1867. 
We need only mention the Pascal-Newton 
controversy (cf. Athenaeum, Nos. 2077-98, and 
Dr. Hirst’s letter to the Times, October 1, 1867), 
as we should wish it to be forgotten altogether. 

We have left ourselves no space for extended 
remarks on the works whose titles we have 

iven, or on the numerous papers which we 
ope may be collected and arranged in a me- 
morial volume. There can be but one opinion as 
to the great merit of all these contributions to 
mathematics; even the earliest, though in part 
they may be echoes of the great Poncelet, 
contain much that would stamp the author as 
an independent geometer of the highest order. 
“Sa — est d’avoir découvert des méthodes 
nouvelles qui servent 4 résoudre, sans le secours 
de l’algébre, les questions les plus difficiles de la 
géométrie. I] fit faire des progrés importants 4 
la géométrie analytique.” It only remains to 
add that M. Chasles died December 18, 1880. 
R. Tucker. 


THE death is likewise announced of Mr. T. 
Mein _ Sabine’s address on presenting the Copley 








Rymer Jones, F.R.S., late Professor of Com- 
parative Anatomy at King’s College, London, 
and author of A General Outline of the Animal 
Kingdom, The Aquarian Naturalist, &. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


We hear that Lieut. Bove, of the Italian 
Navy, who accompanied Prof. Nordenskiéld in 
the Vega, is shortly to be sent to the Antarctic 
Seas in connexion with the projected national 
expedition, which cannot be properly organised 
before 1882. 

Mr. JosEpH Tomson contributes to the 
January number of Good Words a well-written 
account of the preparatory journey which he 
made to the Usambara country in company 
with the late Mr. Keith Johnston before the 
East African expedition started for the interior 
from Dar-es-Salaam. 


Lieut. DumsietTon, R.E., and Surgeon 
Browning, R.N., have left for the Gambia, to 
organise an expedition from Bathurst to Tim- 


his | buktu, the object of which is to open com- 


mercial relations between our West African 
settlements and the Western Sudan. Pre- 
liminary arrangements having been already 
made on the spot by the colonial authorities, it 
is hoped that the expedition will be able to 
start at once, and, as they will have some four 
months of dry weather before them, it is ex- 
pected that they will be able to push on very 
rapidly. The leaders take out with them 
numerous presents for the various chiefs 
through whose territories they will pass. 


Messrs. GRIFFITH AND HUTLEY, the founders 
of the first missionary station on the western 
shore of Lake Tanganyika, which is situated 
at Mtowa, a little north of the Lukuga Creek, 
have lately sent home some of the results of 
their investigations among the Waguha. It is 
worthy of note that this tribe has some idea of 
a Supreme Being, and, as they have a word in 
their language (calumba) to express this idea, 
it is thought that it is original among them, 
and not borrowed from the Arabs. The 
Waguha also appear to have some notions 
respecting stars, and by one of those in Orion, 
which they call Sala, ‘hoy direct their move- 
ments. Whenever they may be they look 
towards it, and say, Ta-bagala kwa Sala—i.e., 
Let us go towards Sala, meaning “‘ Let us go 
home.” 

AccorDINnG to a telegram from St. Petersburg, 
news has been received from Petroalexandrovsk 
announcing that Col. Glukofsky, who has 
surveyed the ancient bed of the Oxus, has now 
returned. He is of opinion that the diversion 
of the river to the Caspian Sea from its present 
course is quite practicable; and a sum of 
600,000 roubles has been set apart for the work. 
Ten Russian engineers, five companies of 
infantry, and three sotnias of Oossacks are 
engaged in the operations. 


Ir has been announced that an International 
Congress of Commercial Geography would be 
held at Lisbon during 1881, and that active 
preparations for it had already commenced ; but 
we now learn that the meeting has been post- 
poned to 1882 and perhaps 1883. The change 
is no doubt largely due to the inconvenience 
that would result from attempting to hold two 
congresses, at Venice and Lisbon, at about the 
same time. 


THE January Statement of the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund is chiefly occupied with a report 
of the influential meeting held at the Jerusalem 
Chamber to set on foot a survey of Eastern 
Palestine. There seems to be a consensus among 
archaeologists that results of a high order may 
be expected—some important inscriptions, equal 
in value to the Moabite stone, numerous 





additions to architectural history, and at least 
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some identifications of remarkable Biblical sites. 
The speech of Lieut. Conder is especially im- 
portant as counteracting the decay of general 
interest in the subject which seems to be 
apprehended, owing to the greater acquaintance 
of most subscribers with the Biblical than with 
the archaeological aspect of Palestinian survey. 
The value of the survey map of Western Pales- 
tine is strikingly shown in the same number by 
two parallel sections of the survey map of the 
western shores of Lake Tiberias and of some 
earlier map of the same; by the side of which is 
given a map of the eastern shores as at present 
known—a speaking testimony to the scantiness 
of the knowledge we now possess of that side of 
the lake. A  conspectus of the ‘‘ Biblical 
Gains” of the survey, and a note on the site of 
Kadesh Barnea, are also included in this in- 
teresting number. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


The History of Sandstones. — Although the 
modern method of studying petrology by means 
of a combination of chemical and microscopical 
research has been applied chiefly to the exami- 
nation of eruptive rocks, the same method is 
obviously applicable to rocks of a clastic origin. 
Dr. Sorby has indeed thrown great light upon 
the nature of many limestones and other sedi- 
mentary rocks by his microscopical studies. 
Aided by the powerful instrument of chemical 
analysis, Mr. J. A. Phillips has lately turned 
his attention in the same direction, especially 
with the object of unravelling the history of 
sandstones and similar rocks. A large number 
of sandstones and grits, — and sands, of 
various geological ages, have passed under his 
examination. The siliceous grains show con- 
siderable diversity of form, and in some cases 
exhibit a distinct crystalline shape. Upon 
these crystalline grains there has occasionally 
been deposited a coating of secondary quartz, 
following with fidelity the outline of the 
original crystal. Enclosures of various kinds, 
comprising cavities and minute crystals of 
either schorl or rutile, are by no means 
rare in the siliceous grains. Along with the 
silica, there are often to be seen fragments of 
felspar, scales of mica, and grains of chlorite 
and epidote. In the harder varieties of sand- 
stone and grit, the cementing medium is, in 
large measure, of a siliceous nature. From 
some investigations conducted by Mr. Phillips, 


, it appears that fragments of quartz having a 


diameter of less than one-fiftieth of an inch 
retain their avgularity with considerable 
persistence when subjected to the eroding action 
of flowing water, but yield with comparative 
ease to the friction consequent upon the action 
of wind. Hence the conclusion that the 
rounded grains of silica in certain Triassic and 
other sandstones may have been blown sand 
rather than sand deposited by water—that, in 
short, the fragments in such rocks are of Aeolian 
instead of Neptunian origin. 


THE Association for’ the Improvement of 
Geometrical Teaching will hold a meeting on 
Friday, January 7, in the Botanical Theatre of 
University College, Gower Street, at eleven 
a.m. The sub-committees (for Solid Geometry, 
Higher Plane Geometry, and Geometrical 
Conics) appointed January 11, 1878, will 
— their Reports. Draft syllabuses have 

een circulated among the members. All 
persons interested in the elementary teaching of 
geometry are invited to attend. 


THE museum of fossils, &c., collected by Mr. 
Edward Wood, F.G.S., of Richmond, has just 
been sold to the Directors of the York Museum 
for the sum of £720. 











PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Grammaire béarnaise, suivie d’un Vocabu- 
laire béarnais-frangais. Par V. Lespy. 
Deuxitme Edition. (Paris: Maisonneuve.) 
Among the dialects of the South of France, the 
language of Béarn is one of those which have 
been longest committed to writing. It was not 
so early superseded, as a literary and ad- 
ministrative idiom, by French, as were other 
dialects of the langue doc. It presents an un- 
interrupted series of records from the twelfth 
century to our own day. The most ancient of 
these documents, indeed, have not reached us 
in the form of contemporary copies, and they 
should, therefore, only be used with precaution 
by philologists: still, we have Béarnais MSS. 
from the thirteenth century, and thenceforward 
we possess the most trustworthy elements for an 
historical study of the idiom. There results 
from this circumstance at once an advantage 
and a danger. The advantage is, that it is 
possible to follow for a long space of time 
phonetic changes and morphological develop- 
ments. The danger is, that one is tempted to 
apply to the Béarnais of the present time a 
traditional orthography which, in many cases, 
could only lead to error as to the actual con- 
dition of the language. M. Lespy’s Grammar, 
which is the work of a man equally versed in 
the past and the present of the Béarnais idiom, 
has not escaped this danger. The book, which 
was first published in 1858, rendered great 
services to Romance studies, and was classed at 
its appearance among the best works which 
France possessed on her local idioms. - But this 
favourable judgment was no very high praise 
at a time when no good work on the provincial 
idioms of France was in existence, either in the 
form of a dictionary or, still less, in the form 
of agrammar. At the present day, since the 
study of the Romance dialects. has taken an 
altogether scientific direction ; since the works 
of Ascoli, Nigra, and Ovidio in Italy, of Cornu 
in Switzerland, &c., criticism is entitled to be 
more exacting. Thus the second edition of M. 
Lespy’s Grammar, improved as it is, will give 
less satisfaction to the philologists of 1880 than 
the first edition gave to those of 1858. Let 
us observe, however, that these improvements 
arein themselves very considerable. The work, 
which contained 524 paragraphs in the first 
edition, contains 752 in the present. The texts 
given as specimens of the language have been 
augmented, and now form a genuine Béarnais 
chrestomathy. Many rules have been added; 
many others have been more fully stated. The 
order of classification of the phonetic facts has 
been, and rightly, completely changed. The 
glossary which closes the volume from French- 
Béarnais has become Béarnais-F rench,and in this 
new form it will certainly be much more useful 
than in the preceding. But it is still too clear 
that the author has notsufficiently precise notions 
of the method according to which the state of a 
living idiom should be set forth. His Grammar 
too much resembles those practical manuals by 
whose aid we learn to read, write, or speak the 
ancient or modern languages. He explains to 
us the rules of Béarnais as a schoolmaster ex- 
plains the rules of Latin or Greek to children. 
He is too much concerned with the endeavour 
to give the traditional orthography of the words, 
and does not make us sufficiently acquainted with 
their pronunciation. He does not thoroughly 
take into consideration the reason of the facts 
stated, and, accordingly, his statement of them 
is unsatisfactory. Finally, he encumbers his 
Grammar with a multitude of comparisons, the 
least fault of which is that they are out of place, 
and which, unfortunately, are too often in- 
correct. All these criticisms might be justified 
from almost any page of the Grammar, so that 
we need not undertake a detailed examination 
of the work. We will confine ourselves to some 
remarks which might be suggested by para- 





graphs 23 to 27, where the atonic e¢ final is 
studied. We will observe at once that the 
author never distinguishes the vowels as 
‘*tonic” and “atonic,” elementary as this 
notion is. He speaks, indeed, of the accent, 
but a at the end of the volume, in the 
‘* Additions et Corrections,” and he expresses 
himself as follows, without perceiving that he is 
only enunciating a truism, and is ing us 
nothing as to the origin or effects of the accent 
in Béarnais :—* L’accent tonique en béarnais 
affecte la dernitre syllabe, lorsqu’elle est 
—— prononcée, et la pénultitme, quand 
a derniére a un son faible” (!!) Speaking of 
the “‘ e final, doucement fermé”’ (§ 23), M. Lespy 
tells us that ‘‘it bears no accent,” and he gives 
as examples abesque (episcopus), bene (vendere), 
&c. .Then, in § 24, he s s of the ‘‘e final 
sounding like a soft o,” and informs us that ‘it 
is never accented.” The examples given are 
ale (ala), cadiere (cathedra), &. M. Lespy 
does not perceive that the employment or non- 
employment of an accent on the two final e’s 
dealt with in these two paragraphs is a per- 
fectly conventional matter of mere orthography, 
and, consequently, possesses no interest. What 
we wish to know is why, in the one case, the 
‘* ¢ final” is “‘doucement fermé,” while in the 
> it has a mg i pmo that of re 

his is examin y M. Lespy in paragrap 
25-27. His explanations are complicated and 
confused to the last degree, and he does not see 
the true reason, which is that in the second 
case the e final corresponds to the Latin atonic 
a, while in the first it has a different origin. 
This remark, simple as it is, would have 
enabled him to dispense with the rules and ex- 
ceptions given in §§ 26 and 27. We must 
observe that, with regard to many of the 
examples cited, M. Lespy thinks it necessary to 
give a number of explanations which, as we have 
previously remarked, are always misplaced and 
often wrong. Thus, having cited the Béarnais 
tele (Lat. tela), he thinks it worth while to say 
that this word ‘‘ was written ¢elle in the French 
of Joinville,” which is altogether incorrect. 
Joinville wrote toile or toille (see M. de Wailly’s 
edition), From these obvious remarks it may 
be seen how far M. Lespy’s work falls short of 
the level of the linguistic science of our time. 
Must it be said, then, that it will render no ser- 
vice to the students of the Romance languages ? 
By no means. Students of Romance would 
be reduced to a very limited number of 
authorities could they derive no benefit except 
from grammars fulfilling all the requirements 
of science, and they will be able to turn M. 
Lespy’s book to good account. But it is still 
justifiable to say of this second edition what 
M. Paul Meyer said of the first (Revue Critique, 
June 2, 1866), that the book before us supplies 
materials for the establishment. of the laws of 
Béarnais phonetics, but that it does not estab- 
lish them. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
{Royat Socrery or LireraturE.—({ Wednesday, 
Dec. 22.) 


J. W. Bonz, +» in the Chair.—Mr. Walter de 
Gray Birch a paper “On the Roll of the 
Twelfth Century in the Harleian Collection, British 
Museum, known as the Guthlac Roll,” and ex- 
hibited a set of autotype photographs of the 
subjects therein contained. In the course of the 
paper he showed how the Life of St. Guthlac by 

elix, in the ninth century, had been taken as 
affording material for the vignettes in the Roll, 
with the exception of the concluding picture, 
which points to Ingulph of Crowland as the 
authority for its details. Mr. Birch also demon- 
strated the great probability of the Roll ont 
supplied subjects for painted glass in Crowlan 
Abbey Church. 
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FINE ART. 


History of Painting, Ancient, Early Ohris- 
tian, and Mediaeval. From the German of 
Woltmann and Woarmann. Edited by 
5.) Sidney Colvin, (C. Kegan Paul & 
Co. 


(First Notice.) 


To turn into idiomatic, attractive English 
the German of a profoundly learned writer is 
a task requiring accomplishments such as 
have rarely, if ever, been brought to bear on 
it in so high a degree as in the present transla- 
tion. I speak only of that part of the work 
which refers to classical antiquity, because it 
to with it I have now to deal. With no 
trace of the original German, there‘is a 
steady flow of English, gliding agreeably 
to the thought it conveys unfailingly and 
without effort. And this perpetual charm 
is the more to be valued since it is thrown 
round a subject which hitherto has not 
received in our language the treatment it 
deserves. 

The plan of the book is to give, first, a 
history of ancient painting as it isto be made 
out from the records; and, secondly, a 
critical examination of its remains. As to 
the records, it may be said that they have 
not been put to any new tests; but perhaps 
little, if anything, would have been gained 
by such a proceeding. The best-established 
results have been secured and embodied in a 
narrative which, at the same time, gains in 
attractiveness by not ignoring those incidents 
in the lives of the Greek painters which 
seldom prove anything beyond the popular 
favour accorded to this class of artists as 
compared with contemporary sculptors. In 
dealing with the remains of ancient painting, 
there was clearly more scope for originality ; 
and, in regard to the Greek vases, something 
more might have been done considering the 
material which German specialists have of 
late years worked up with the view of 
determining peculiarities of style in the works 
of the best-known vase painters, such as 
Douris, Brygos, Epiktetos. To enter into 
particulars of this kind might seem, at first 
sight, to be going too far for a work on the 
history of painting generally. But, in the 
end, it would be more profitable to do this 
than to go through all the usual divisions into 
periods, the vases of which speak for them- 
selves in a way, and only require detailed 
descriptions for students who are beginning 
to study them as a speciality of Greek work- 
manship. 

The book seems to be at its best when it 
arrives at the mural paintings of Rome and 
Pompeif :and here attention may be called to 
the editorial care with which, on p. 119, an 
account is inserted of the recently found 
pictures of the Farnesina. What would not 
Raphael have done—true archaeologist as he 
was—had he dreamt that these pictures lay 
buried almost under his feet? The paintings 
of Pompei are first classed, and then examined 
on their merits with a judgment which cannot 
but be approved. To a great extent they 
are the work of men who perpetuated the 
debasement of Greek art, and, though every- 
one is glad to have even that, it is still often 
enough painful to see their easy-going care- 
lessness. For all that, they were men bred of 





the old Greek race, and could not help show- 
ing it whenever a brush came to their hand. 
Apart, also, from style, the subjects are full 
of interest, partly as survivals of old concep- 
tions and partly as illustrations of the search 
after novelty of design. 

Altogether, the early part of this book may 
be recommended as valuable in substance, and 
as perfect as could well be in its English 
form. A. 8. Murray. 








RECENT AKCHAEOLOGICAL PUBLICA- 
TIONS. 


Bassingbourne Churchwardens’ Book. Part I. 
Edited by the Rey. B. Hale Wortham. (Cam- 
bridge : Rivingtons.) The number of old 
churchwardens’ account-books that have been 
preserved is much greater than anyone not 
acquainted with the particular branch of his- 
torical study which they illustrate would have 
imagined. A few have found their way, by a 
8 Wag hrvae wg into one or other of our 
great MS. libraries, but most of them still 
remain in a chests at the mercy of the first 
ignorant churchwarden who shall think fit to 
have them put aside for the purpose of lighting 
the vestry fire. One or two only have been 
printed in full; extracts from several others 
may be seen in the Archaeologia and elsewhere. 
We gather from the part before us that it is Mr. 
Wortham’s intention to print the whole volume 
without abridgment. If he does so he will have 
performed a work for which all real students of 
Church history will give him thanks. The por- 
tion before us consists of an inventory of the 
church goods made in 1498, When we say that 
it is not more curious than many others of the 
same sort we have seen we must not be under- 
stood to depreciate its value. The evidence on 
such matters must be cumulative, or we shall 
never be in a position to realise the vast riches 
in — things of our churches before the 
Reformation, or the intense interest the people 
took in their parish churches and the services 
carried on therein. 


Papers of the Manchester Literary Club. Vol. VI. 
(Manchester : Heywood and Son.) The papers 
in the promt volume are of unequal merit, but 
as @ whole it is not inferior to its predecessors. 
Those which deal with Lancashire and Cheshire 
are especially good. Mr. Axon’s article, for in- 
stance, on the libraries of those shires is in 
itself an important contribution to knowledge, 
and is also extremely useful as helping to refute 
the offensive calumny which one has often heard 
of late, and which would make us believe that the 
English working-classes do not care for serious 
literature. Mr. Nodal’s paper on the ‘‘ Special 
Collections of Books in Lancashire and Cheshire ” 
is also helpful in the same direction, but it 
serves a higher purpose, as it furnishes a clue 
by which students who are anxious to consult 
one of the way-books may often find their 
reasonable desires gratified. If we cannot have 
before us the book we want, the next best 
thing is to know where we are likely to find it. 
Mr. Abel Heywood, jun., contributes an article 
on the almanacs of ‘‘The Second Stuart 
Period,” in .continuation of a former one 
which appeared in the third volume. It shows 
much — research and no little knowledge 
of the history of the time, but might have been 
made much more complete if the writer had 
found leisure for the examination of the stores 
of such things which are garnered in the British 
Museum and Bodleian Libraries. We imagine 
that Mr. Heywood will continue his account of 
almanacs down to the modern period. When 
he has done so we hope he will gather the 
articles together and give them to the public in 
the form of a book. Is it too much to ask that 


he should compile a bibliographical catalogue 





of printed English almanacs? His account of 
Poor Robin is the best we have seen—in fact, it 
is the only one not full of manifest errors. He 
does not mention, however, that some of the 
yearly issues contain what the compiler is 
pleased to call ‘‘ The Roundheads, ‘ Fanaticks,’ 
or new account, with their several saints’ days.” 
The issue of 1688 is before us, and we have been 
at some pains in trying to discover what was the 
reason why certain Puritan names were attached 
to certain days. The whole thing seems to have 
been put together in mere wantonness, as not 
one of the names given has any relation, so far 
as we can see, to the day against which it stands. 
The catalogue is, however, of some use, as it 
shows who among the Puritan leaders re- 
mained longest in the popular memory. A 
student of folk-lore will not be wise if he 
neglects old almanacs, as popular tales are 
to be found in them in a condensed form. 
Early versions of anecdotes which have been 
confidently attributed to modern notabilities 
may frequently be come upon therein; for 
example, the directions for dressing cucum- 
bers, which concludes with the order to ‘‘ throw 
them on the dung-hill,” has been constantly 
attributed to Abernethy, but it ocours in ‘‘ Poor 
Robin Almanac” in the reign of James the 
Second. ‘‘Charles Dickens and Rochester” is 
a paper we should scarcely have expected to find 
here. Wethink most highly of it. It is written 
by one who knows Rochester well and who has an 
accurate a with the works of thegreat 
novelist, Future biographers of Dickens—the 
present standard Life is by no means final— 
will find it most useful. Until we had read it 
we had no idea that Dickens was so much 
under the influence of local attachment. The 
articles on ‘‘Wit and Humour” and ‘‘The 
Primary Data of Knowledge” are poor—the 
latter, although it shows great reading, espe- 
cially so. On the other hand, the ‘‘ Annals of 
the English Gipsies under the Tudors,” by Mr. 
Crofton, is a work of sterling merit. He 
mentions the fact that in 1562 certain of these 
poor people called themselves Jews. This fact 
suggests several enquiries. Did these un- 
fortunates profess to be Jews that they might 
escape the cruel statutes then in force against 
them, or are we to believe that they really 
thought themselves to be children of Abraham ? 
One of the theories that have been broached to 
explain the existence of this singular race is 
that they are the offspring of German Jews 
who took to a wandering life for the sake of 
avoiding persecution. This hypothesis is un- 
doubtedly a mistaken one, but it receives some 
apparent countenance from the above passage. 
The writer was probably not aware that the 
churchwardens’ account book of Stratton, in 
Cornwall, contains an entry which proves that 
the instance quoted by him was not a solitary 
example. The churchwardens of Stratton had 
a house which they let at fair times, and for 
the rent of which they regularly accounted to 
the parish. In 1559 the following entry occurs : 
‘‘Received of Jewes for the church house, 
ij’ vj4.” The word Jewes is not erased, but 
‘‘ Jeptyons ” is written above it ina hand of the 
time. Mr. Rowley’s paper on “‘ Fancies and 
Fashions in Art” gives well-merited castiga- 
tion to certain recent forms of vulgarity, but he 
sometimes uses the lash where demerit is not so 
obvious. Certain Dutch pictures of which he 
speaks are perhaps not very precious, but they 
have undoubted merits, of which he seems at 
present entirely unconscious. 
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PICTURES IN THE MAGAZINES OF 
THE UFFIZI. 


Amone the pictures which for so many years 
have been lost sight of in the magazines of the 
galleries of the Uffizi at Florence, the best- 
preserved are four portraits by Sir Peter Lely 
of beauties of the English Court which were 
purchased by the Prince Cosmo of Tuscany 
when he visited London in 1669. 

The Prince, before reaching England, corre- 
sponded with the Chevalier Bernard Gascoigne as 
to the purchase of specimens of English works 
of art, and the Chevalier applied in the first place 
to Cooper, the miniature painter, whom he 
describes as ‘‘ an admirable artist,” but he adds, 


** his prices are so extravagant that I do not like to 
commit myself without further instructions. He 
asks twenty pounds sterling each, and this price 
provided a dozen are ordered ; if one only, then his 
price is twenty-five pounds. I have also visited 
Gibson, a somewhat inferior miniature painter ; his 
works, executed with water-colours on parchment, 
cost eight pounds each for ten or twelve, or ten 
pounds for one.” 


The Prince finally ordered one miniature by 
Cooper and twelve by Gibson, and when in 
London he sat to Cooper. Where these minia- 
tures now are is quite uncertain. Gascoigne 
goes on to say, ' 


‘* With re to painters in oil, Lely certainly is 
a remarkable artist, but his portraits are on a 
large scale, They would be magnificent with gilt 
frames in a handsome room, but his price is 
twenty pounds sterling each. His pictures are 
held to be not inferior to those of Vandyke.” 


The portraits by Lely which were chosen were 
duplicates of others—one of Lady Castlemaine 
and one of Mrs. Middleton, concerning whose 
beauty the Prince expresses himself rapturously, 
and writes, ‘‘ for Mrs. Middleton’s portrait pay 
the price asked; I should not like to pay 
less than Lord Ashley.” Both these pictures are 
among those in Florence. The Prince wrote: 
‘*T have received Mrs. Middleton’s portrait, 
which, in the absence of the adorable original, 
is a great comfort tome.” ‘Writing from France, 
the Prince says:—‘‘ Nor do I see anything in 
this Court to be compared to English beauty. 
As I have talked so much about the beauty of 
Englishwomen these Frenchmen call me ‘un 
Anglais fieffé.’” I am unable to find in the cor- 
respondence any reference to the other two por- 
traits by Lely, but the following passage 
referring to miniatures occurs in a letter 

of Gascoigne’s:—‘‘The other two cost four 
‘ pounds each; one is a little picture of the 

uchess of Richmond when fourteen years old, 
a copy from the original by Cooper; and the 
other is the wife of Sir Robert Southwell, who 
visited Florence. She is a beautiful lady in the 
Italian style.” The following letter of a much 
earlier date, referring to the gift of a picture 
painted by Holbein to the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, may be read with interest :— 
‘*T have received the letter which your Serene 
Highness addressed to me on the 12th of September, 
by which I learn that you have a great wish to 
possess a work of the famous painter of King 
Henry the Eighth, Hans Holbein. I thank your 
Serene Highness for having deigned to make this 
request to me, thus giving me an opportunity of 
— you and of showing my affection and respect 
or you. 

‘*T therefore send you, through Amerigo Salvietti, 
a painting in the best preservation by the said 
Holbein, who for the most part only did portraits 
of life size, but not large pictures. It will be very 
dear to me if it pleases you to consider it worthy 
to be placed among your other celebrated pictures. 
Accept, Serene Highness, this small proof of m 
regard and respect towards you till I have further 
and greater occasion of serving you. Praying God 
to bestow on you every happiness, I am, your Serene 
Highness’s affectionate Servant, 


‘¢T, ARUNDELL. 
** London, February 1621.” 





I haye copied these letters partly from the 
collection of the Commendatore Cattani Caval- 
cante and partly from the national archives. It 
is difficult to understand the combination of 
ignorance and carelessness which consigned 
pictures of historic interest to such complete 
obscurity. The first letters refer entirely to the 

urchases of the Prince Cosmo in 1669; the 
ast is without any address, but must have. been 
written to Cosmo II., who died on the 28th of 
February, 1621. The letter and picture must 
therefore have reached his successor, Ferdinand 
II. The writer was Thomas Lord Arundell of 
Wardour, and Amerigo Salvietti was at that 
time Tuscan enyoy to the English Court. 
CHARLES HEATH WItson. 








NEW YEARS GIFT BOOKS IN FRANCE. 
Paris : December 1880. 

Every year at this date I send you a notice 
of the principal illustrated books brought out 
by our publishers for New Year’s Day. I en- 
deavour to sum up in a few words my impres- 
sions of these publications in general. The 
publishers faithfully indicate the direction in 
which public opinion is moving; and if I could 
here compare my reflections on previous New 
Year’s Days, the progress made by France 
since the fall of the Imperial régime in the taste 
for serious reading and practical instruction 
would be clearly apparent. 

On this occasion, setting aside history, and 
more particularly geography, which are always 
in favour, and which are the special province of 
the important firm of Hachette, I must point 
out the part assigned to the fine arts by M. A. 
Quantin, of whom I spoke very recently, @ 
propos of L’Cuvre complet de Rembrandt, de- 
scribed and catalogued by M. Charles Blanc 
and reproduced complete in facsimile. This pub- 
lisher issues La Vie et ’Qiuvre de J. F. Millet. 
One of Millet’s intimate friends was an amateur 
of great taste, Alfred Sensier, who was also the 
friend of Théodore Rousseau, the landscape 
painter, of whom he has given us an interesting 
though rhetorical biography. This M. Sensier 
left at his death a MS. which M. Paul 
Mantz undertook to correct and complete, and 
which has become the basis of the present 
volume. A large number of drawings have 
been inserted in the text, and some plates have 
been printed separately. Millet is, I believe, 
sufficiently known and esteemed in England to 
induce you to permit me, on some not distant 
day, to relate in detail the dramatic and 
laborious life of one of the most powerful 
masters of the new school. 

The rehabilitation of these masters, which 
the academic school oppressed even to starva- 
tion by depriving them of all official com- 
missions and of all ages J in the Reviews and 
journals read by the higher middle class, is at 
present gathering fresh strength by all possible 
means. Thus we meet with works of Feuchire, 
Corot, and Eugéne Delacroix among the forty 
plates — under the superintendence of 
M. E. Guichard, entitled Dessins de Décora- 
tion des principaux Maitres (A. Quantin). 
M. Guichard, a decorative architect, is the late 
president and virtual founder of the Union 
Centrale des Beaux-Arts appliqués 4 l’Indus- 
trie, which has fallen into more able but not 
more devoted hands than his own. The text 
which accompanies these examples, selected 
from original and not hitherto reproduced 
designs by masters of the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries, is edited 
by M. E. Chesneau, a meritorious critic—who 


Y | is simultaneously publishing (with Charavay 


Fréres) a little volume of aesthetics and criti- 
cism on the last Salon, entitled LZ’ Education de 
V Artiste. 

La Hollande @ Vol d’Oiseau (Quantin) is the 
narrative of a journey accomplished last year 





by MM. Henry Havard and Maxime Lalanne, 
The first kept the note-book, and visited the 
museums, archives, and libraries; while the 
second held the pen or pencil, and sketched the 
landscapes, towns, monuments, canals, &c, 
The book is illustrated with twenty-five separate 
héliogravures, executed by M. Dujardin, which 
bear a striking resemblance to etchings au vernis 
mol. More than one hundred and fifty sketches 
are scattered through the text in perfect order, 
M. Havard having made it a rule to write 
chapters of precisely equal length. It is 
amusing to look at these illustrations through 
a magnifying glass. Many details then appear 


which previously escaped the eye, on account of 
the reduction to which the origi have 
necessarily been subjected. . Maxime 


Lalanne, whose etchings are well known in 
England, is a very conscientious and clever 
designer. In 1867, having been commissioned 
to superintend the illustration of the Paris. 
Guide, I entrusted the panoramic views of Paris 
to Maxime Lalanne; and everyone admired the 
excellent manner in which he turned to account 
the small space allotted to his pencil. M. H. 
Havard’s text, though very summary, is very 
instructive. At the time of our disasters, this 
author took up his abode in Holland, learned 
the language, worked among the Dutch 
archives; and, among numerous other works 
on the country which have had a great success, 
he published two years since an Histoire de la 
Faience de Delft, which was entirely disposed of 
in advance of publication. He is a man of 
culture and refinement. He loves art, and he 
loves nature. In turning over the leaves of his 
book, we make the journey with an illustrated 
guide, and are enabled to take notes on history, 
geography, manners, monuments, public or 
private galleries, which will be of great service 
when we wish to make an actual tour in this 
singular country, so rich in memories of the 
ast. 

¥ By another tour, De Paris a Samarkand, we 
come to the firm of Hachette. This is a record 
of the impressions of a Parisian lady, Mdme. 
de Ujfalvy-Bourdon, in a journey through Fer- 
ghanah, Kuldja, and Western Siberia. Her 
husband, M. de Ujfalvy, had been charged with 
a mission by our Ministry of Public Instruction. 
He met with so gracious a reception, and was 
furnished with such facilities for his work from 
the Russian authorities, that the book is dedi- 
cated to Gen. Kaufmann, Governor of Turkestan. 
While his wife noted down with quick wit and 
intelligence the incidents «f the journey, he 
devoted himself to his studies, and he has 
brought back photographs, taken from the most 
picturesque sites and from the types of peoples 
that have remained without foreign admix- 
ture, by the aid of which have been executed 
the magnificent wood-engravings with which 
the publishers of the Tour-du-Monde have 
rendered us familiar. The maps of the pro- 
vinces traversed by our pair of travellers are 
most useful. 

I understand that M. Eugéne Miintz’s new 
book, Raphael: sa Vie, son Guvre et son Temps 
(Hachette), will be reviewed at length in the 
AcADEMY. It only remains for me, therefore, 
to mention its appearance, and to commend the 
numerous facsimiles of original drawings which 
are interspersed in the text. Ingres, and his 
feeble pupils, by their exclusive and unreason- 
able worship, finally tired out the public with 
reference to this master, who wore frequently 
gave indications for his works than executed 
them with his own hand. This book is an 
intelligent rehabilitation. It multiplies the 
reasons for admiring and loving this master, 
whose soul was so tender, and whose brush so 
masterly. M. Miintz shows us that he was but 
a man, like any other mortal. The two chapters 
on the extremely corrupt Courts of Julius II. 
and Leo X. are genuine contributions to history. 
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M. Eugene Miintz is a young scholar, gifted 
with a prodigious memory, hard-working and 
modest, and he worthily occupies the position of 
librarian at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, 

I may mention, but only mention——because 
these volumes, in spite of their charming 

ignettes by MM. Delort, Gilbert, and Toffani, 
belong more especially to the domain of litera- 
ture—four octavo volumes of stories for young 
people, L’Ami Frangois, by M. Ch, Deslys; 
Grand pie, RY M. J. Girardin; Feu de Paille, 
by Mdme. OColomb; and Pendragon, by M. A. 
Assollant. Pendragon is a Gaul, but a Gaul 
from the banks of the Garonne—that is to say, 
one whose truthfulness equais his courage, and 
who follows Alexander the Great to the banks 
of the Tigris and the Euphrates through a 
hundred heroic adventures. The author, M. 
Assollant, is a very original writer. 

We have only to recal, @ propos of the third 
volume of the Histoire des Romains by M. Victor 
Duruy, the commendation we have already 
twice bestowed on the text and the illustrations 
of this great work. Archaeology and numis- 
matics lend the most valuable support to the 
researches of history. Happy is the rising 
generation ! Equal assistance is offered to their 
intelligence and pleasure to their eyes in reading 
the instructive and chivalrous pages of 
Froissart’s Chronicles. The text has been 
revised, page by page, by Mdme. de Witt, née 
Guizot, who has cut out all repetitions and all 
useless superfluities, and has assimilated to 
modern French the text, somewhat difficult to 
explain, of old Jehan Froissart, ‘‘ native of the 
good, fair, and pleasant city of Valenciennes.” 
This work is, moreover, almost as interesting 
to you English as to ourselves. It contains 
maps, engravings from contemporary MSS., and 
a very piquant addition to the attractions of 
the volume—eleven compositions and twelve 
initial letters executed in gece ag 
and so reproducing with all possible fidelity the 
colours and the golds of the original MSS. of 
the fourteenth ra sixteenth centuries preserved 
inthe Bibliothéque Nationale and at the Arsenal. 
The collection of seals in the National Archives 
has furnished many documents of incontestable 
authenticity. 

The firm of Charles Delagrave has given 
powerful aid to the Republican movement—that 
is to say, the regeneration of France by 
public instruction. Everything relating to 
infant schools, to primary, secondary, and 
higher education, to geography, agriculture, to 
military publications, to instruction in drawing, 
has been published by them, whether in remark- 
ably cheap forms or, on the contrary, in, that 
state of perfection required from models of their 
kind. To their publications on the sciences 
they have added a journal similar to your 
English publications, Le Saint-Nicolas. St. 
Nicholas, as you are aware, is the patron of 
Catholic boys, as Catherine is the patroness of 
the girls. This periodical appears on Thursday, 
and is very well adapted to the needs of its 

oung subscribers. To beardless readers and 

ughing-lipped little maidens are also addressed 
Le Chat de ta Mére Michel, Les Contes de Tante 
Nicole, and the journal of an inhabitant of the 
Jura, Trois Mois sous la Neige. 

Le Monde vu par les Artistes is the develop- 
ment of an idea which is more ingenious than 
serious. M. René Ménard has collected all the 
compositions of our ethnographic painters, and 
makes use of them to convey notions of the 
country or the scene represented. For instance, 
Régamey will have Japan, and a Spain. 
It is not very solid, but is certainly diverting. 


Origines jusqu’d la Révolution. This is a work 
of historical popularisation, by MM. Hubault 
and Marguerin, which has been ‘‘ crowned” by 
the Académie Frangaise. The illustrations in 
this new edition are by M. Godefroy Durand. 


M. Delagrave is likewise the publisher of a 
book on Khmer architecture, written, on his 
return from Cambodia, by M. L. Delaporte, 
lieutenant in the navy, and containing most 
singular examples of a monstrous style of 
architecture, the work of powerful peoples who 
have left no records. 

M. G. Charpentier publishes the second series 
of Promenades japonaises, by MM. Guimet and 
Régamey. This volume, which is at least as 
interesting and well illustrated as its prede- 
cessor, bears as its special title TJokio- Nikko. 
This implies that it records all that is seen and 
jotted down by an artist and a traveller from 
the capital to those picturesque mountains where 
are grouped the most beautiful and most ancient 
temples of Japan. 

At the same time this firm offers to children— 
to grown-up children rather than to little 
ones, despite its title—a Thédtre des Marion- 
nettes, by A. Duranty, a novelist and critic 
whose life was a very hard one, and who 
died at the beginning of this year. His 
melancholy reveals itself in the composition 
of these little dramas, in which Polichinelle and 
Pierrot are the actors, Polichinelle’s wife and 
the policeman the victims, the stick with which 
the devil is killed, and the gibbet on which he is 
hanged, the decorations. 

Les Légendes des Bois et Chansons marines are 
very elegant pieces of verse, written by M. 
André Lemoine, every page being bordered or 
decorated with tail-pieces or headings by M. 
Bellée, one of our most successful landscape- 
painters at the Salon. Finally, the same house 
publishes a Légende de Sainte-Odille, with illus- 
trations as fantastic as the text, by M. Courboin, 
a young designer who made his appearance 
about a year ago in La Vie Moderne, a journal 
devoted to sketches by independent artists. 

I have often spoken of Alphonse Lemerre, 
the publisher of the Poets, who has made a 
fortune by the elegance and care with which he 
re-issues our classics—Molitre, Racine, and the 
rest. He accompanies his volumes with etched 
vignettes, of which the cleverest are by M. Pille 
and the most elaborate by M. Buhot. He gives 
us, on the occasion of the New Year, a Scarron’s 
Roman comique, and an Illustrated Alphabet. 

M. Jouaust is printer and publisher to the 
Société des Bibliophiles. His editions are 
charming. I have before me the Diable boiteux 
of Le Sage, with etchings designed and engraved 
by M. A. Lalauze. He has likewise just brought 
out the second volume of the Livre d’ Or du Salon 
de 1880. Fifteen very careful etchings repro- 
duce the pictures which gained the official 
prizes. M. Georges Lafenestre has accompanied 
them with judicious remarks, and at the close 
weffind all the documents, including regulations, 
speeches, &c. 

I have now reached the end‘ of my notes. I 
can only make one general remark—at the 
ag day we have too many engravings. 

is diverts the attention from the text. We no 
longer have dramas, but extravaganzas with 
exaggerated ballets and costumes. 

One last word, on behalf of a good and most 
timely book. M. Eugéne Muller publishes 
with Maurice Dreyfous Le Jour del’ An et les 
Etrennes. This is a history of the festivals and 
customs with which, among all peoples and 
in all times, however remote, the New Year 
has been celebrated. The text is Jrawn from 
the most trustworthy sources which modern 
scholarship has thrown open to us, and two 
hundred wood-engravyings have been added 
from authentic documents ancient and modern. 
M, Eugéne Muller finds among the Egyptians, 
who were Sun-worshippers, the most ancient 
proofs of the —— which men felt at enter- 
ing on & New Year, and of the ritual with which 
they celebrated this promise of life held out to 
them by their supreme god. Then follow the 
Tyrians and the ancient Persians, The Israelites 





take up an entire chapter, as well as the Greeks 
and the Romans. In country-places in France 
there remains to this day a proof of the rejoicings 
which the Druids offered to the Gauls; the 
children run about singing, ‘“‘Au gui l’an 
neuf!” Christianity changed the order of ideas, 
and the birth of Jesus Christ was substituted 
for the new birth of the sun. Your ‘‘ Noél”’ or 
Christmas is the Christian New Year’s Day 
par excellence, and has never ceased to be 
celebrated in all Northern countries. It is like- 
wise met with in Italy, at Rome and Florence. 
We cannot summarise the numerous facts 
accumulated by M. E. Muller, and certain to 
interest parents when their children are kind 
enough to lend them the volume; but will only 
— out, as very curious, New Year’s Day in 
hina and Japan, and all the last part of the 
book, entitled ‘‘In France, in Modern Times.”’ 
It contains some charming pages on toys. 
Pu. Burry. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Tne Society of Arts will award their gold, 
silver, and bronze medals and certificates of 
merit for specimens of fine art applied to 
industry exhibited in 1881 by manufacturers, 
designers, art workmen, or possessors of such 
works. The exhibition will be held at the 
Royal Albert Hall, and will comprise examples 
of (1) Carving in marble, stone, or wood; (2) 
Repoussé work in any metal; ‘*) Hammered 
work in iron, brass, or copper; (4) Carving in 
ivory ; (5) Chasing in bronze ; (9) Etching and 
engraving on metal—niello work ; (7) Enamel 
painting on copper or gold; (8) Painting and 
modelling in pottery; (9) Decorative painting ; 
(10) Inlays of wood (marquetry or buhl), ivory, 
or metal; (11) Cameo-cutting; (12) Engraving 
on glass; (13) Wall mosaics; (14) Gem- 
engraving; (15) Die-sinking; (16) Glass- 
blowing; (17) Bookbinding and leather work ; 
(18) Embroidery. 

THE Times records the death of Mr. John 
Cousen, the landscape engraver, whose works 
after Turner, Stanfield, &c., are well known. 
He was in his seventy-seventh year. 


Herr ApoLF GuTBiEr, of Dresden, is about 
to publish, in parts, Rafael. Werk, which aims at 
giving reproductions of engravings and photo- 
graphs from all the known works of the master. 
The explanatory text will be from the pen of 
Dr. Wilhelm Liibke. 


Amone the works attributed to Germain 
Pilon, one of the most famous sculptors of the 
French Renaissance, and now preserved in the 
Louvre, is a bas-relief in alabaster representing 
The Agony in the Garden. The execution and 
style of the design made the accuracy of the 
attribution incontestable; but whence it came, 
or for what purpose the relief was designed, 
remained doubtful. It has now been identified 
by Mrs. Mark Pattison as originally executed 
for the church of St.-Etienne-du-Mont, where it 
was seen by Germain Brice, and mentioned in 
his Description de Paris :—‘‘ O’est un bas-relief 
en marbre d’une excellente beauté qui représente 
N. S. en pritre au Jardin des Oliviers” (vol. ii., 
p- 215). M. Courajod, the most competent 
authority on these matters, who has long been 
attached to the care of the Musée de la 
Renaissance, affirms ‘‘ qu'il n’y avait point de 
doute sur la justesse de l’identification propo- 
sée par Madame Pattison.” 


An exhibition of modern decorative and 
ornamental pictures has been opened at the 


Musée des Arts décoratifs, 
FInE-ART exhibitions will be held at Dunkirk 
and Tours during the coming year. 


Ir has been decided to hold at Paris decennial 
retrospective exhibitions of the most remarkable 





works which have appeared atthe Salon, The 








‘ the suburbs. 
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first will take place in 1881, and they will be 
so arranged that there will be an interval of 
five or six years between them and the Inter- 
national Exhibitions, at which there is a dis- 
play of a similar character. 


M. Vicror Hvco has agreed to be honorary 
resident of the committee for the erection at 
Nico of a monument to Garibaldi. 


Tue most interesting article in the Gazette des 
Beaux-Arts for December is by M. Charles 
Ephrussi, in which he deduces from a leaf of 
sketches by Albrecht Diirer in the collection of 
Mdme. Grehl, of Dresden, compared with 
another leaf of sketches at Berlin (an account 
of which appeared in the Gazette in 1878), that 
Diirer took a tour to Switzerland and Alsace in 
the year 1515. The two leaves appear to belong 
to the same sketch-book, and from them M. 
Ephrussi traces Diirer’s steps from Nuremberg 
to Baile. A further comparison between 
Holbein’s illustrations to Erasmus’ Praise of 
Folly and some sketches by Diirer once in the 
Esterhazy collection, and now in the Museum 
at Pesth, tends to prove that the two great 
artists met at the latter town in this year (1515) 
and made designs in friendly rivalry ior the 
same texts. The article is illustrated with 
facsimiles of Diirer’s silver-point sketches. 
The number contains, as an illustration to M. 
Georges Lafenestre’s second article on the art 
treasures of Chantilly, a fine etching by T. de 
Mare of the celebrated portrait of Simonetta 
Vespucci, with naked breast and serpent neck- 
lace, formerly in the Reiset collection, and 
placed by Crowe and Cavalcaselle among the 
pictures doubtfully ascribed to Botticelli. It is 
now assigned to A. Pollaiuolo. 








THE STAGE. 
THACKERAY, whose habit it was to stay in bed 
to breakfast the morning after Boxing Day in 
order that he might read the accounts of the 
pantomimes undisturbed in the privacy of his 
chamber, would have found the practice unre- 
munerative if he had lived to the present day, 
for pantomimes are few, and there is small 
account to be given of them. We explained 
the other day how it was that they had 
vanished very much from all west-central 
theatres except the two great ones, Covent 
Garden and Drury Lane, and criticism—at all 
events in a weekly journal like this—is not 
expected to take note of much that happens in 
Sometimes, however, at the 
Gaiety there has been a pantomime; and this 
year there is what was on the first night 
described in the bills as a comic drama, but by 
the third night, when we saw it, it had mod- 
estly shrunk to the proportions and the title 
of a burlesque, so that it is the ‘‘ sacred flame” 
that is burning again. And, indeed, it flares 
up pretty high in The Forty Thieves. Never on 
the Gaiety stage was there a greater getting 
together of the elements of successful burlesque ; 
never was Miss Farren more acidulated, or Mr. 
Terry and Mr. Koyce more genially ugly 

never was there a brighter blaze of lime-light ; 
never a bigger muster of young women looking 
fairly well, but with no gifts for anything in 
particular. For all this, the piece cannot be 
said to be very charming as a whole, but 
taking and exhilarating in certain of its details. 
Certain stage effects, brilliant to the point of 
gaudiness, certain funny antics—not to speak 
of songs and snatches of dance—rouse a 
Christmas audience, and an audience that 
has dined, to enthusiasm. It does not 
seem to us that the story of The Forty 
Thieves is followed with much exactness. 
Alone among writers of pantomime the 
veteran Mr. Blanchard has the faculty of being 
at the same time entertaining and faithful to 
the legend. Most other writers—and Mr, 





Reece here shows that he is among them— 
are wont to sacrifice fidelity to entertainment. 
But, indeed, in modern pantomime, a piece is 
named much on the same principle as the 
Speaker of the House of Commons. The 
Speaker does not speak; and a modern panto- 
mime generally avoids the subject which its 
title would lead one to suppose it treated of. The 
Speaker fulfils his function nevertheless ; and so 
doesthe pantomime. It amuses “the humour of 
our idleness,” and pleases the children. It is 
chiefly very big children, however, who are to 
be amused at the Gaiety—innocents hailing 
chiefly from the clubs and from military messes 
—for whom a sight of Miss Kate Vaughan 
beginning to dance in an indolent, engaging 
way, and never quite making up her mind to 
finish or even to continue, is a Christmas treat ; 
and for whom the apparition of Miss Gilchrist 
bouncing on the stage like a glorified harle- 
quin is as good a thing in its fashion as is a 
bran-pie or a Christmas-tree in the proper 
quarters. Really Miss Gilchrist has improved 
very much, and is very pleasant to see. She 
does her insignificant work as earnestly as Miss 
Farren herself—and a good deal more sedately 
—and she is dressed exquisitely in the new 
piece. Exquisitely, it is true, is a big word to 
use; but she is dressed with a sense, quite rare 
upon the stage, of what is suited to her colours 
and lines; and Mr. Whistler, if he were paint- 
ing her again, would have nothing to alter, 
because he would find nothing that he could 
not put into his picture. The square 
beef-eater hat—black, almost jcovered with 
gold—suits wonderfully well the roundish 
tace with its fringe of warm-coloured hair. It 
is not possible as yet—unless we wish to be 
very aftected—to discuss Miss Gilchrist as an 
actress. They give her almost nothing to act. 
One falls to talking of her as one talks of 
a Vandyke ora Romney. It is a pity that she 
cannot be bought by Mr. Burton when he comes 
back from Italy, and so set up in her proper 
place in the National Gallery—British side. 


Anp Covent Garden? There those old 
favourites, the members of the Vokes Family— 
go numerous a party that to distinguish the one 
trom the others is an effort of the mind, and is 
exhaustive of the list of Christian names one 
knows—the members of the Vokes Family 
appear in renewed glory. Wherever they are, 
they constitute a pantomime. There is one to 
look graceful, and another to look funny ; there 
is one to sing, and another to turn himself 
about as completely as if he were a bébé in- 
cassable, and had been brought over with other 
mechanical toys ina box from Paris. The piece 
is Valentine and Orson. 


At Drury Lane, Mc’"er Goose is the avowed 
subject. Miss Kate Sn ley has a better singing 
voice than many of th. stage heroines of panto- 
mime, and, as she reappears after a long 
absence, her performance of a leading part may 
fairly be noted. There is here some good 
dancing. And, naturally, the scenery and 
“ effects” both here and at Covent Garden are 
on a scale that cannot be attempted at smaller 
houses. This is what gives to the two larger 
theatres their pre-eminence in pantomime—a 
pre-eminence disputed only at the Gaiety by 
the enterprise of Mr. Hollingshead, who is not 
to be outdone. 

One of those creditable performances of ster- 
ling drama which Mrs. Bateman has now made 
no rare thing at Sadler’s Wells took place there 
on Boxing Night, and has been continued ever 
since. No more flippant entertainment than 
The School for Scandal was afforded to the play- 
goers of Clerkenwell and the New River head, 
and to those more sober of the West End play- 

oers who make the pilgrimage to Sadler’s Wells. 
he School for Scandal was carefully and skil- 
fully performed, the earnestness and yiyacity of 





Miss Virginia Bateman serving that yo 
comédienne in excellent stead as Lady Toazle 
the long-trained art of Mr. Hermann Vezin 
coming out in his performance of Sir Peter, and 
the joyousness and heartiness of Mr. Charles 
Warner helping him to realise the best side— 
which is the popular side—of Charles Surface, 
Mrs. Bateman’s announcements for future 
performances continue to be satisfactory, and 
there can be no sort of question that she is 
doing her utmost to bring Sadler’s Wells into 
very high repute again—to make it one of those 
places which it becomes a social duty to go to. 

WE are compelled to postpone any further 
mention than can be given aa line or two of 
Mr. Edwin Booth’s third part in an English 
theatre. He played on Monday last, and has 
since every night repeated, the character of 
Bertuccio in The Fool’s Revenge. This is a part 
admirably designed for stage effect, and Mr. 
Booth, whether he moves us or not, is a master 
of s effect—of all that an actor can teach 
himself by thought and experience. J'he Fool's 
Revenge, moreoyer, is a piece written by Mr. 
Taylor when he was in possession of his fullest 
strength and freshness as a constructive 
dramatist ; and, when the character of Bertuccio 
has been well performed—as it was undoubtedly 
by Mr. Phelps some fifteen years ago, and as it 
is now again by the American actor—it has 
never failed to interest audiences. 


THE prudence of Mr. Irving has arranged 
that Mr. Tennyson’s drama, 7’he Cup, shall be 
— not in the middle of the evening at the 

yceum, but as a prelude to The Corsican 
Brothers, upon whose artfully presented horrors 
@ great public sups every night. Generally, 
Mr. Tennyson’s stage pieces have not been 
dramatically powerful enough to draw an 
audience not composed yery much of the 
Laureate’s more lettered admirers, but it is 
asserted that The Cup contains the materials of 
strong dramatic interest. Nevertheless, it is a 
making of assurance doubly sure to keep The 
Corsican Brothers in the bill, and to run it along 
= the literary work of the author of The 

‘alcon. 
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THEATRES. 
OURT THEATRE 
Temes and Manager, ~-* sy ge opens 
To-night, ADRIENNE LECOUVREDR, 
ly in five com, Dey 3 essrs. SCRIBE and LEGOUVE, 
Characters by Messrs. mes yg J. D. Beveridge, Lin yg | 
Brian Darley, "Neville Doone, J. wrence, J. W. Phipps, &c., and 
G. W. Anson ; Mesdames Helena Mo inifred Emery, Kate Varre, 


Tesco — K. Leeson, Julia Roselle, &c., and Amy Roselle (her first 
appearance ince her recent severe illness) 
To conclude ie with J. MORTIMER’S successful a 
TWO OLD BO 
Doors open at 7, commence at 7. 30. Carriages at 11. 


R U R Y L A N E. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. — HARRIS. 
Grand Comic Pantomime, written by E. L. BLANCHARD, 
MOTHER GOOSE. 





Music by F. Wallerstein. 

Miss Kate Santley (her first appearance after her severe illness), Misses 
Ada Blanche, Little Addie Blanche, Emma D’Auban, Agues Hewitt, Carrie 
Coote, Marian D’auban, Braham, De Vere, Praeger, Ridgway, Hogarth, 
Howard, Farquhar, and Louisa Payne; Messrs. Arthur Koberts, John 
Vasher, James Fawn, Mark Kinghorn, Charles Ross, Frank Wyatt, | John 


Second Edition, with Maps, price 10s, 6d., pp. 447. 


EPIDEMIOLOGY; or, the Cause of 


Epidemic Ea, of Murrains, of Blight, of Hurricanes, and of 
Abnorma! A With a History of Epidemic Diseases, 
and of the Ph that panied them. By JOHN PARKIN, M.D. 


London : DAVID BOGUE, St. Martin’s-place, W.C. 











Now ready. 


CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND 


BOOKS will be sent free to any address.—JAMES FAWN & SON, 
Booksellers, Bristol. 


ITHOGRAPHY.—GOW, BUTTER- 


FIELD, & CO. (late Butterfield & Mason) are prepared to execute 
First-class WORK in FACSIMILES of Oil Paintings and Water-Colours, 
Book Illustrations, Show-Cards, and Trade Emblems.—Specimens may be 
seen ¢ at their Works, Bowling Green-lane Buildings, Farringdon-road, E.C. 


SUN LIFE OFFICE, LONDON. 


Established 1810. 
CHIEF OFFICE, #3, THREADNEEDLE STREET ; 
BRANCH OFFICE, 60, CHARING CROSS ; 
And at Oxford-street, corner of Vere-street. 











Life A 





Ridley, W. Waite, Storey, Cullen, Abrahams, Bradford, and the 
Julian Girard, 


oLLyY THEATRE 


and Manager, Mr. J. L. TOOLE. 
To-night, at 7. 30. HESTENS “i MYSTERY. w 74, Bente 
8.15, a mew and 7 , in three acts, by HENR b 

te HE UPrEeR CRUST. 

Messrs. J. L. Toole, pt Billington, E. W. Garden, G. Shelton, and E. D. 
Ward ; Misses Lilian Cavalier, Roland Phillips, and Emily Thorne, 

At 10. 15, a new and utter Absurdity, by HENRY J. BYRON, 

THE LIGHT FANTASTIC. 

Mr. SAMUEL SLITHERY, , 4 the x of Terpsichore, Old Kent-road— 


Mr. J. L. TOOLE, 
Box-office open from 10 till 5. Prices 1s. to £338. No free list. No fees 
for booking. Doors open at 7. 


LOBE THEATRE 


Under the direction of Mr. ALEX. HENDERSON, 
Every evening, a 8,30, a ome and original Opera ee entitled 
LES MOUS QUETAIRE 

Composed by LOUIS VARNEY, produced under the disection of Mr. H. B. 
FaRNIE, with the following weneeey :—Messrs, H. Bracy, Harry Paulton, 
c. Ashford, E. Stepan, Lewins, and F. H. Celli ; — Alice May, Elsie 
Moore, Davis, and M. Taylor. Conductor, Mr. Hiller 

Preceded, at 7.15, by DUTCH METAL, 
NOTICE.—This theatre will be CLOSED THIS EVENING (Christmas Eve). 








of all descriptions. 
Specially low rates for young lives, and for non-participating Policies, 
Prompt settlement of Claims. 

A new greatly simplified forra of Proposal, also the Soci 
revised Prospectus, will be forwarded ou application, 


J. G. PRIESTLEY, Actuary. 


Plax FIRE OFFICE, LomBarp STREET 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.— Established 1782, 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 


IRKBECK BAN K, 


Southampton-buildings, , rancery=tene, 
Current Accounts opened a: jing to the usual practice of other Bankers, 
and Interest allowed on the minimum monthly balances when not drawn 
below £25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three per cent. Interest, re- 
payable on demand. 
for its Ci custody of 


The Bank undertak free of charge, th 
v , and other Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills 


Deeds, Writ 
pet ——- ividends, and Coupous ; and the purchase and sale of Stocks 


Shares. 
“Letter of Credit and Circular a ap soonet. 
t, with full 


Society’s newly 























Box-office open daily from 11 till5. Doors open at 6.45. Carriages at 11. 
Acting Manager, Mr. W. A. BURT. 
L®¥c2LUM THEATRE, 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. HENRY IRVING. 
THE CUP. 
THE CORSICAN BROTHERS. 
ALFRED TENNYSON'S Tragedy, in two acts, 
THE CUP, 
Every evening, at 7.45. 
Miss ELLEN TERRY—Mr. IRVING—Mr. TERRISS. 
THE CORSICAN BROTHERS. 
Mr. IRVING as LOUIS and FABIEN DEI FRANCHI, 
5. Box-office (Mr, HURST 
ata 4 i. or oe ee epee SE.8RS aaa 
MORNING PERFORMANCES of THE CORSICAN BROTHERS, TO-DAY 
(ATURDAY), and SATURDAYS, JANUARY 8TH and 15TH, at 2.30, 
rs open at 2. 
Stage Manager, Mr.H.J. LOVEDAY. Acting Manager, Mr. BRAM STOKER, 


NEW SADLER’S WELLS. 


(200 yards from the en) 
Proprietor and Manager, Mrs. 8. 
Engagement, for a limited term, of Mr. CHARLES W. WARNER and Mr. 
HERMANN VEZIN, 
To-night, at 8, will be presented SHERIDAN’S Comedy, 
E CHOOL FOR SCANDAL, 
With the wey Cas 


PETER: TEAZLE—Mr. HERMANN VEZIN. 
CHARL ES SURFACE—Mr. CHARLES WARNER. 


At 9.30, 











Rs PH SURFACE—Mr. E. H. BROOKE. 
DY TEAZLE—Miss VIRGINIA F. BATEMAN, 
Crabtree Mr. ‘William Farren; Sir Oliver—Mr. Edmund Lyons: Sir Ben- 
Jmin—Mr, K. Buckstone ; Moses—Mr, A. Wood; Trip—Mr. Walter Brooks ; 
Uureless—Mr. Wheatcroft. 
lady Sneerwell—Miss M. Bell; Mrs.Candour—Mrs, W. Sidney; Maria 
“Miss Hilda Hilton. 
The original Prologue written by GARRICK will be spoken. 
Prices from 6d, to 7s. 6d. Doors open at 6. No fees. 
0 Lessee and Manager, Mr. R. D’OYLY CARTE. 
THE PIRATES OF PENZANCE, 
Anew and original —- Opera, by Messrs. W, 8. Gupert and 
ARTHUR Ree every evening. 
Preceded, at 8, by IN THE SULKS, 
& Messrs. “PRANK —— and ALFRED CELLIER. 
essrs. Grossmith, Richard Temple, Rutland Barrington, F. Thornton 
Durward Lely, Geo. Temple ; Mesdames Marion Hood, Ellen Shirley, "4 
Bond, Gwynne, Barlow, and Alice Barnett. Conductor, Mr. F, Cellier. The 
piece produced under the personal direction of the Author and Composer. 
’ 
PRINCE of WALES'S THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. EDGAR BRUCE. 
To-night, au English version of P. GIACOMETTT’s great Italian Play,“ La 
orte Civile,” called 4 NEW TRIAL 


Mr. COGHLAN as COR 





Preceded by in HONOUR BOUND. 
Box-office open daily from 11 to: 5. 
pRiIn NCESS’S THEATRE. 


le Lessee and Manager, Mr. WALTER Gooc#. 
To-night, at . .- TAYLOR'S great oy Drama, 
THE FOOL’S REVENGE, 
Mr. EDWIN BOOTH as BERTUCCIO, and specially selected supe. 
New scenery by Mr. Charles Brooke. New costumes by Mrs, 8. May. 
Preceded, at 7, by AN 4 = a 
To conclude with the tory 
AT BLESSED BABY. 

Stage Manager, Mr. HARRY JACKSON, 

__Box-office open daily. Doors open_at 6.30, commence at 7. 


ROYALTY THEATRE, 


M 
— regent, at 6.46, 







Miss Kate 
THE SECRET 
W BELLS, 
tp i at 9.30, with DON JUAN JUNIOR. 


ames Kate Lawler, Brennan, Ri itta, Dora Vivian, Crawford, Ta Dalle? 












P ip 


Ist anh, 1880, FRancis RAVENSCROFT, Manager. — 


STEPHENS DRAWING INK. 


For Architectural Drawing and Artists’ use, 


Does not require stirring while in use. 

Dries quickly, flows evenly from the and becomes an insoluble 
colour when ‘iry. Drawings executed with it can be washed without fear 
of injury. The most delicate Drawing Pens used with this Ink are not 
impaired by corrosion. On the contrary, instruments left with the ink to 
dry on them are preserved as with a lacquer. 


Sold in Bottles 6d. and 2s, each, 


Can be procured through any Stationer. 
H. C. SIZPHENS, 191, Aldersgate-street, E.C. 


PrUsNIsH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 


THROUGHOUT on 
MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 
The original, bes Cad most liberal, 
tra charge for ti time given. 
Illustrated Priced Ontaln ¢, with full particulars of terms, post-free 
F. MOEDER, 248, 249, , Tottenham-court-road; and 19, 20, and ‘a, 
Morwell-street, W.C. Established 1862. 











——— 


YATES & ALEXANDER, 


PRINTERS OF 
a Magazines, Newspapers, and 
Catalogues, Posters, Price Currents, Circulars, 


Notices, and all General Commercial Work. 
Parliamentary, Law, and General Printing. 





Contracts entered into with Public Companies, 
Bankers, Insurance Offices, Auctioneers, 
Manufacturers, Merchants and Traders, &c. 





PRINTING WORKS: 
LONSDALE BUILDINGS, 27, CHANCERY LANE 
__(orrosits THE CHANCERY LANE POST-OFFICE). 


Brand & CO.’"S OWN SAUCE, 
Gours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 
POTTED MEATS & YORK & GAME PIES. 
HSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 

















([URILE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS 
CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS, 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 


MAYFAIR, W. 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for over Forty Years have approved 
of this pure solution as the BEST REMEDY for 


Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, 
Gout, and Indigestion, 
And as the safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, 
Children, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 


Purifies and Enriches the Blood, 

Strengthens the Nerves and Muscular System, 

Promotes Appetite and Im 

Animates the Spirits and Mental Faculties, 

Thoroughly recruits the general bodily health, and intense & proper 
healthy condition of the Nervous and Physical 


[PABAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—A 

ination for D oat the Liver, particularly when 
arising from slight congestion, By stim the action of the 
liver, and of fain can, ua the bowe x 4 heavy, drowsy feeling, with 














ves Digestion, 











MOEDEER begs to announce that the whole 
@ of the above premises have recently been rebuilt, specially adapted 
for the Furniture ~ and now form one of the most commodious ware- 
houses in the metropo 
Bed-room Suites, os £6 6s. to 50 guineas. 
Drawing-room Suites, from £9 9s. to 45 om, 
Dining-room Suites, from £7 7s. to 40 
And all other goods 


ae qoent vasioty. 
F. MOEDER, 248, 249, ‘otten! 
Macmell-strect,'W.C. Established 1863. 


; and 19, 20, and 21, 





headache, pain ith the shoulders, a * other 
d ‘araxacum and Podophyllin is 

much safer Ag calomel or or bine pill, and quite as eo | for gi | 

bile.—Prepared PEPP: ham-co London, w: 

sees candle bo en the label. —Bottien fs. 04. amd as. 64. endhs Sold by all 

Chemists. 


OCKYER’SSULPHURHAIRRESTORER. 


Bottles, 1s- 6d. Restores the Colour to Gray Hair in a few 
days. The best, safest, and cheapest. Quite equal to expensive ones. 
Bold by Chemists and Hairdressers. 


indi. 











“THREE 
CASTLES.” 





“THREE CASTLES” 


‘“‘There’s no sweeter Tobacco comes from Virginia, and no better Brand 
than the ‘THREE CASTLES.’”—Vide “The Virginians.” 
Packets and Cigarettes, protected by the Name and Trade Mark. 


W.D. & H. O. WILLS. 


WILLS’ 
TOBACCO. 


Only in 





FRY’S 
COCOA 





= , Ward, and Annie Lawler ; Messrs, 
wT, P, Haynes, Powerful chorus. ae 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS 


Guaranteed Pure Cocoa only. 
beverage, prepared exclusively from choice Cocoa Nibs, with 
the superfluous oil extracted, 


‘It is strictly pure, and well Sa in eve’ 
** Pure Cocoa, from which a 


EXTRACT ™ * 


J. S. FRY & SONS, BRISTOL AND LONDON. 


EXHIBITION, 1878. 


A perfectly pure and delicious 


“If properly prepared, there is no nicer or more wean preparation of Cocoa.” 


6, Water, and Air.—Dr, Hassatu. 
ry’ way.” 
W. Sroppast, F.I.C., F.C.8;, City Analyst, Bristol. 
ion of its oily i dients bas been extracted.” 
Has, A, Camenon, M.D., F.R.C:8S.1., Analyst for Dublin. 


FRY’S GARACAS COCOA. 


A DELICIOUS PREPARATION. 
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AW. A SMITH & SON'S =. 
SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 
«186, STRAND, LONDON, and at the RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 














--1,—This ‘Library is established in connexion with Messrs. W. H.’Smira & Son’s numerous Railway. 
Bookstalls ;, it embraces all the most important Works of History, Biography, Travel, Fiction, Poetry, 
Science, and Theology, as well as the leading Magazines and Reviews. 


2.—Subscribers can only change their Books at the Depot where their names are registered, but they 
may transfer the place of exchange by giving notice to the Clerk in charge of the Depot at which they obtain 
their books. There are 500 Bookstalls available for this purpose. Of the current periodicals, one only at 
a time is allowed to a Subscription under Five Guineas, and Subscriptions will not be accepted for the 
supply of Magazines and Reviews only. 


.._.8.—The Books are delivered at the Bookstalls, carriage free. A Subscriber may exchange once a day; 
the Clerk in-charge will obtain from London any Work in the Library which a Subscriber may desire to 


have. NOVELS exchanged only in unbroken and complete Sets.; 


4.—London Subscribers transferring their Subscriptions to a Country Depot-will be entitled only to 
the number of volames which the Country terms assign to the amount they subscribe; similarly, Country 
Subscriptions transferred to Town become subject to the London regulations. : : 


5.—Subseriptions may commence at any date, and are payable in advance at any of the Railway 
Bookstalls, or 186, Strand, London. Lee 


. . 6.—Messrs. W. H. Surrx & Son beg to impress upon their Library Subscribers the fact that much 
disappointment and inconvenience would be avoided if they would, in all cases, give to the Clerk in charge 
a list comprising at least ¢wice as many titles of works as they wish to exchange. 


I.—FOR SUBSCRIBERS OBTAINING THEIR BOOKS FROM A LONDON TERMINUS, OR 186, STRAND— 


6 Months. 12 Months. 


& ..& «&. £ sa 
For One Volume at atime ... a eli £5 ii ay! ass hes es no oe OE OS 110 
(Novels in more than One Volume are not available for this class of Subscription.) 
For Two Volumes 2 e% ie aes hd Kd Leelee, se dae Be x 7 6 111 6 
(Novels in more than Two Volumes are not available for this class of Subscription.) 
For Four __,, 2 Se re ee eee ae 2 2 0. 
° e aS me 
For Eight _,, . Oe a ee ee ad ele I ie 3° 3": 
For Fifteen _,, _ ave - 38 00 5. 5.0) 


II.—FOR SUBSCRIBERS OBTAINING THEIR BOOKS FROM A COUNTRY BOOKSTALL— 


For One Volume at a time. bi dltha iaasTinaniliasciamnton some uae arenas baa ies 012 0 110 
ovels tn more tian One Volu are 1 varia Or This CLASS 0, uoscription. 
Sat ee TR, <n (Novels in more than T isin a i: i i this class of S a tion.) nly = 
vets on more than Lwo Volumes a not avariaite Jo 77 ass 0, woscreiption. 
For Three _e,, ia es a a eto a at leg Wi 3 0 2 20 
For Four _sée,, os \ ee ae a a ee en 210 0 
For Six m * pee, eho op ye ay Mees! ee, | eel) GE BAT hell 3 30 
For Twelve ,, 4 ee ee” ae gen gle Rl as we §=6 Oe 5 5 0 
III.—FOR COUNTRY BOOK CLUBS, READING SOCIETIES, &c. S 
For Twenty-four Volumes at a time Ate. en re at =) eT. i 
For Thirty-six » ‘ ee ee ee ee ee ee eee fe Te Oe . 
For Forty-eight - Tn A a a ee Sl 18 16 0 
For Sixty 5 uy sd Vice (IBA) bd sh. Fatceneertn bro ag ne 
For Seventy-two » er on a ee an ees) FO) eee 
For Eighty-four - . -18 00 . 3215 0 


For every additional Twelve Volumes, £4 12s. 6d. 
TERMS FOR SPECIAL TRAVELLING Sunscriptions, Lists of Books in circulation, or any other information can be obtained 
at.any of the Railway Bookstalls, or at 186, Strand, London. . 


a 





A Catalogue of Surplus and New Books, offered at greatly reduced prices, is published Monthly, and can be had upon application at 
the Bookstalls. Also a Catalogue of Books in elegant bindings for Gentlemen’s Libraries. 
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